Section 404 of the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 mandated two 
Administration reports on the legalization program established under section 
245A of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The first of these, /mmigration Reform and Control Act: Report on the Legalized 
Alien Population, was submitted to the Congress of the United States by the 
Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service in 1992. 


The second report, Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act, consists 
of three volumes: 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of International Labor Affairs: 
Effects of the immigration Reform and Control Act: Characteristics and 
Labor Market Behavior of the Legalized Population Five Years Following 
Legalization. 


U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for 
Children and Families: Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act: 
State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant Program, Final Report, 1995. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Consumer Service: 
Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act: Impact of the Legali- 
zation Program on the Food Stamp Program. 


Copies of these reports can be purchased from: 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
National Technical Information Service 
5285 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, VA 22161 


(703) 487-4650 
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The Honorable President of the Senate 
The Honorable Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


Gentlemen: 


I am pleased to submit this report, Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act: 
Characteristics and Labor Market Behavior of the Legalized Population Five Years Following 
Legalization, prepared by the Department of Labor in response to section 404(c) of the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 (IRCA). 


As you know, IRCA’s two legalization programs enabled about 2.7 million 
undocumented aliens to acquire lawful permanent residence in the United States. The larger 
of these two programs, outlined in section 245A of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
concerned aliens who had been continuously resident in the United States since the end of 
1981. The attached report traces the economic progress of the 1.6 million undocumented 
aliens legalized under this program. It updates and extends the profile presented in 
Immigration Reform and Control Act: Report on the Legalized Alien Population, the report 
submitted by the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) in 1992. 


In preparation for this second report, the Department of Labor undertook a Legalized 
Population Follow-up Survey in 1992. This survey recontacted about 4,000 of the aliens 
who had participated in the earlier INS Legalized Population Survey, requesting information 
about the post-legalization period. Their responses to these two surveys provide valuable 
insights into the behavior and characteristics of this population from the time they entered the 
United States through mid-1992. 


The Office of Management and Budget advises that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report from the standpoint of the Administration’s program. 


Sincerely, 


tow) 6. be 


. Reich 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Nearly a decade ago, the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 (IRCA) 
was passed in an effort to retard the flow of illegal migrants into the United States. 
IRCA adopted three strategies to accomplish this goal: (1) sanctions against 
employers for knowingly hiring unauthorized aliens, (2) increased border en- 
forcement to retard unlawful entries, and (3) the legalization of what was then 
an unknown number of illegally resident aliens. 


Title IV of IRCA mandated a series of Administration reports to the Congress 
aesessing the impacts of these measures. Two of these reports were to describe 
the characteristics and progress of persons legalized under section 245A of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (INA). The first of these, the Report on the 
Legalized Alien Population, focused on this group’s characteristics and behav- 
ior at the time of application (INS, 1992). That report was submitted to the 


Congress in 1992. 


This second report, Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act, updates 
the earlier profile by examining changes in the social and economic status of this 
unique population during its first 5 years of legal residence. This three-volume 
report draws on information from a variety of sources. Primary among these are 
a two-wave national Legalized Population Survey, and administrative records 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS), the State Legalization 
Impact Assistance Grant Program (SLIAG), and the Food Stamp Program (FSP). 


Background 


IRCA enabled about 1.6 million illegal aliens to obtain lawful permanent 
residence (LPR) by demonstrating that they had been continuously resident in 
the United States since before January 1, 1982 (IRCA’s “pre-1982" provisions). 
A separate set of provisions also extended LPR status to about 1.1 million 


Special Agricultural Workers (SAWS). 


This report considers some of the effects of the first of these two programs. The 
cohort of undocumented aliens who were offered lawful permanent residence 
under section 245A of the INA were not fully representative of the illegally 
resident U.S. population. To qualify, they had to have completed nearly 5 years 
of continuous residence in this country—compared with as little as 90 days for 
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Special Agricultural Workers. This residency requirement meant that, on aver- 
age, the pre- 1982 applicants were somewhat older than those who applied under 
the SAW program or did not apply at all. As a result, pre-1982 applicants were 
also more likely to have spouses and children, as well as years of U.S. work 
experience, sometimes in several different occupations. 


Although the SAW program was specifically restricted to agricultural workers, 
many pre- 1982 applicants had held similar jobs in the United States. Thus both 
groups were residentially concentrated in important agricultural States. How- 
ever, their relative concentrations differed. Pre-1982 applicants outnumbered 
SAWs in the industrially diverse States of California, Texas, New York, and 
Illinois. SAWs outnumbered pre- 1982 applicants in the more agricultural-based 
States of Florida, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, and North Carolina. 


Mexicans dominated both pools of applicants: some 70 percent of the pre- 1982 
group, as compared with 81 percent of SAWs, were from Mexico. Pre- 1982 
applicants were more likely than SAWs to have originated in Canada or 
countries of Africa, Europe, or the Caribbean where English is spoken. Hence, 
various State legalization surveys have found a larger share of pre-1982 
applicants to be English proficient. Moreover, pre-1982 applicants were more 
likely than SAWs to remain in school beyond the elementary level. These initial 
differences will affect the long-term social, economic, and geographic conse- 
quences of the two programs. 


Survey Findings on the Characteristics of 
Section 245A Beneficiaries 


The legalization surveys provide a unique, longitudinal record of the experi- 
ences of section 245A applicants beginning prior to their arrival in the United 
States. The surveys show that by 1992 most of these beneficiaries were in their 
early or mid-30s, having spent more than a decade—which is to say the better 
part of their adult lifetimes—continuously resident in the United States. 


More than half of the adult beneficiaries interviewed were men. Mexicans 
greatly outnumbered both Central Americans and those from other countries 
(69, 15, and 16 percent, respectively). A disproportionate share lived in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and New York (58, 13, and 7 percent, respectively). Fewer than 
one-quarter lived elsewhere in the United States. 


The population in question is predominantly Spanish-speaking. Groups arriving 
from various regions and in different time periods brought with them quite 
between education and language skills meant that certain groups were doubly 
tries have experienced little upward mobility in the U.S. labor market. The 
English language classes mandated by the legalization program have done little 
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to alter this situation. As recently as 1992, nearly one-quarter of all respondents 
reported speaking no English whatsoever. 


Most legalized adults entered the United States after completing their schooling. 
Members of the pre-1982 cohort have an average of just 7 years of formal 
education. This has been a decided handicap in the relatively well-educated labor 
force of the United States. However, about 22 percent have received some formal 
schooling in the United States. During the 5 years following legalization, 
investments in language skills, education, and training were particularly wide- 
spread. About 12 percent earned credits toward a high school or higher degree; 
16 percent attended vocational, trade, or business school. Most who invested in 
human capital following legalization sensed that it had had positive job-related 
consequences, ¢.g., increased responsibilities, a new position, or additional pay. 


Labor Market Behavior 


One of the basic tenets of immigration reform was that legal status would foster 
economic assimilation. The legalization surveys provide the only nationally 
representative empirical data with which to test this assumption. The richness 
of these data make it impossible to explore all aspects of this question in a single 
report. Nonetheless, several provisional findings are presented. 


The first of these is that despite a downturn in the economy and growing 
competition for low-skilled jobs, legalized aliens have maintained very strong 
attachments to the labor market. Prime-aged legalized men have higher rates of 
labor force participation than most other groups of men, including not only 
minorities but whites. However, since legalization, participation rates have 
declined somewhat, particularly those of women. 


The distribution of economn.ic responsibility between men and women is less 
even in the legalized population than in the U.S. population at large. Legalized 
men are more likely than natives to hold jobs, while in recent years legalized 
women have been somewhat less likely to do so. The effects of the recession, 
compounded by growing parental responsibilities, may have contributed to 
women’s declining work outside the home. 


Secondly, by 1992, the likelihood of unemployment was higher for legalized 
than for other U.S. men—a reversal of the pattern seen prior to legalization. 
Unemployment rates of legalized women were relatively steady during this 
period, as a substantial share withdrew from the labor market. 


Thirdly, over the span of their working lives in the United States, the job 
options of legalized aliens have been relatively limited. As illegal aliens, most 
found their first U.S. jobs in construction, restaurants, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, or private households. Private households alone accounted for nearly 
one-fifth of the first jobs held. During these early years there appeared to be 


more “occupational churning” than systematic upward mobility. Legalization 
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fostered language and job training that began to alter this pattern. However, 
nearly 5 years after application for legalization, the majority of section 245A 
beneficiaries were still in the same short list of occupations and/or industries 
that had gained them entree into the U.S. labor market. 


Looking at the occupations most frequently cited by each gender, it appears 
that women were more occupationally concentrated than men. In 1992, about 
65 percent of working women as compared to just 42 percent of working men 
were employed in the top 15 occupations for legalized workers of their 


respective gender. Remarkably, these figures represented declines in occupa- 
tional concentration since legalization. 


While the occupations most commonly cited by the pre-1982 cohort are among 
the lowest paying in the U.S. economy, the picture is not uaiformly bleak. 
Earnings profiles, which were relatively flat prior to legalization and bear the 
effects of the subsequent economic recession, have nonetheless risen. Most 
section 245A beneficiaries have experienced an increase in real wages since the 
late 1980s. This has been particularly true of English-proficient LPRs who have 
received language and/or job training since work authorization. The earnings 
of non-English-speaking LPRs have lagged far behind. 


Legalized workers receive somewhat fewer employee benefits than do other 
U.S. workers. One reason is probably their concentration in exceptionally small 
businesses or solitary jobs. Most work in businesses with fewer than 50 
employees. About 10 percent work alone, e g., in private households. Survey 
data confirm that relatively few private household service workers receive 
benefits such as health insurance or paid vacations. Moreover, householders do 
not routinely withhold Social Security or other taxes from their employees’ pay. 
During the period of observation, however, there has been a substantial drop in 
the share of workers in private household occupations—evidence of their 
movement out of the informal economy. 


Changes in Family Structure and Mooility 


The age structure of section 245A applicants dictated certain inevitable changes 
in family and household composition following legalization. Between the late 
1980s and 1992, many members of this cohort entered first marriages and/or 
had additional children. Simultaneously, there was a sharp decline in the 
average number of other relatives and unrelated individuals living in their 
households, and a decrease in the number of seemingly undocumented mem- 
bers. By 1992, legalization households resembled the nuclear model more 


closely than they had 5 years before. 


At the same time, legalization appears to have strengthened bonds between 
section 245A beneficiaries and their relatives abroad. In 1992, most legalized 
spouses, children, grandparents, and/or grandchildren—-still living outside the 
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United States. Between January 1991 and the date of the second survey (a period 
of 16 to 20 months), over half visited relatives abroad. Although average annual 
remittances declined following legalization, during 1991 more than half still 
remitted money and/or gifts to family or friends abroad. 


Naturalization and Future Immigration 


In 1992, the new LPRs reported having many relatives who intended to 
immigrate to the United States. Respondents were asked about various catego- 
ries of relatives for whom they might petition. Of the relatives for whom they 
could possibly petition, either as LPRs or as U.S. citizens, an estimated 30 
percent intended to immigrate. However, most of these would-be immigrants 
were parents and siblings who were ineligibie to immigrate unless their legal- 
ized relatives first became U.S. citizens. Only 17 percent were spouses or 
unmarried offspring for whom pre-1982 LPRs could immediately petition. 


Just what share of the section 245A beneficiaries will seek citizenship remains 
an open question. Mexican nationals, the largest component group, have not 
traditionally favored naturalization. Yet when asked to speculate about this 
issue, about half of the LPS2 respondents said they would definitely naturalize; 
another quarter thought they would probably do so. Groups whose U.S. labor 
market experiences were least favorable indicated the most ambivalence about 
seeking U.S. citizenship. 


Early naturalization applications corroborate this survey finding. As the first 
wave of legalized aliens became eligible to apply between November 1993 and 
May 1994, the application rate of all other origin groups was six times that of 
the Mexican born. 


Economic Well-Being and the Use of Public Benefits 


During their first 5 years of legal residence, section 245A beneficiaries were 
required to demonstrate their self-sufficiency by foregoing most forms of 
Federal needs-based assistance. IRCA stipulated certain exceptions for emer- 
gency, maternal, and child health care. It did not prohibit children of legalized 
aliens from participating in the reduced-price school meals program. The record 
shows that because of low wages and expanding families, many legalization 
households had to avail themselves of these allowable services. 


As the waiting period for public benefits neared its end in 1992, 3 out of every 
5 legalization families reported having less than $1,000 in liquid assets. Two 
out of every five families reported that none of their members had any form of 
private health insurance. One of every ten said that their home or apartment had 
no telephone. Rates of home and vehicle ownership were also relatively low. 


As precarious as thei: average financial situation was in 1992, in some ways it 
represented an improvement over that in 1989. The earnings of many had risen 
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since legalization. Others with particularly marginal earnings had qualified for 
specific emergency, maternal, or child health care benefits permitted under the 
law. Roughly half had U.S.-born children. These children were often eligible for 
benefits even if their parents were not. About 23 percent of all families had at 
least one child enrolled in the reduced-price school lunch program. 


The State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant program was established by 
the Congress to offset some of the fiscal repercussions of the legalization 
program. During the initial period when newly legalized aliens were ineligible 
for direct Federal assistance, SLIAG reimbursed State and local governments 
for a number of services provided to this population. Over a 7-year period, 
SLIAG funded $3.5 billion in services—an average of $1,167 per eligible 
legalized alien. 


Administrative records indicate that 69 percent of the SLIAG-reimbursable 
expenditures concerned public assistance, over 90 percent of which took the 
form of medical assistance. Another 19 percent of SLIAG expenditures reim- 
bursed educational services such as language and civics training, with smaller 
expenditures being made for public health. 


The 5-year waiting period for Federal benefits remained in effect at the time of 
the 1992 survey. The LPS2 data suggest that at that time even employed LPRs 
often lived very modestly. Many earned too little to afford nationally accepted 
standards of nutrition for their families. Given family structure, assets, income, 
and expenses itemized in LPS2, the Food and Consumer Service (FCS) esti- 
mates that, in 1992, 27 percent of all legalization households met the means test 
for Food Stamp eligibility. 


The FCS also examined this population’s actual FSP participation at the end of 
the waiting period, in 1994. Looking at administrative records in eight key 
States, FCS found that 13 percent of the !egalized population in those States 
were receiving Food Stamp benefits in 1994. Although a disproportionate share 
of legalization households qualified for benefits, the proportion of households 
claiming benefits for which they qualified was smaller in this population than 
in either the overall U.S., or the Hispanic, population. 


Conclusions 
Identifying the impacts of IRCA’s legalization program will take time and 


rigorous analysis. This report is an initial step in that direction, providing 
important new data on the population legalized under section 245A of the INA. 


Four to five years following legalization, the composite picture of section 245A 
beneficiaries was that of a cohort strongly attached to the labor market. The 
participation rates of legalized men substantially exceeded those of U.S. white 
males. Their rate of investment in education and training had virtually doubled 
since applying for legalization. However, despite their obvious ambition to 
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work, financial resources were quite limited. Many legalized women had 
withdrawn from the workforce to care for growing families. The number of 
other adults with whom their families could share household costs was declining 
as relatives and friends moved out of their living units. Even so, half of all 
households still included multiple earners. On tight budgets, conveniences such 
as automobiles and telephones were more out of reach to legalized aliens than 
to most other Americans. 


This population’s determination to succeed, and to do so within the law, is 
evident throughout the LPS data. By 1992, most who worked did so “on the 
books,” paying Federal, State, and Social Security taxes. Significantly, as they 
became eligible for Food Stamp benefits, they were not exceptionally prone to 
utilize this newfound entitlement. Administrative records showed that among 
households qualifying for Food Stamps, pre-1982 units were less likely than 
other units, including Hispanics, to claim such benefits. 


The majority of legalized aliens express interest in becoming U.S. citizens and 
eventually retiring in this country. However, work authorization notwithstand- 
ing, section 245A beneficiaries stili face extraordinary obstacles to achieving 
the American dream. Their experiences, highlighted by the legalization surveys, 
once more underscore the dilemma of this Nation’s working poor. 


CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 


The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 


The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 (IRCA) granted temporary 
legal residence to about 1.7 million illegal aliens who had begun living in the 
United States on a continuous basis prior to January 1, 1982. About 1.6 million 
of these applicants have since become lawful permanent residents and are now 
becoming eligible for U.S. citizenship. 


Legalization was intended to bring the undocumented workers who had contrib- 
uted to the U.S. economy “out of the shadows” and to clear the slate for 
implementing IRCA’s work authorization provisions. The program was consid- 
ered a success because it reached the majority of unauthorized aliens, mainly due 
to the Immigration and Naturalization Service’s (INS) able execution and col- 
laboration with community groups. However, the question remains as to whether 
legalization per se favorably affected the economic lives of these workers. 


IRCA, which represented a compromise among the many interests involved, 
isolated three separate issues, each of which entailed its own strategy for change. 
The new law sought to (1) reduce the number of aliens illegally resident in the 
United States, (2) impede further unlawful entries, and (3) penalize U.S. 
employers for knowingly hiring unauthorized aliens. The mechanisms set forth 
to accomplish these goals included granting lawful permanent residence to a 
iarge component of the illegally resident population, increasing border enforce- 
ment, and estabiishing mandatory verification procedures to help employers 
determine the work-eligibility of new employees. Noncompliance with work 
authorization verification would result in monetary sanctions. 


Four groups of aliens who were or had been illegaliy resident in the United 
States were eligible to apply for legalization. The largest group encompassed 
those who had lived continuously in the United States, without authorization, 
since before January 1, 1982 (“the pre- 1982 cohort”).' Terms of the legalization 
program for these aliens were spelled out in section 245A of the Immigration 


| Although this term will be used in reference to aliens legalized under section 245A, it is 
important to recognize that many members of the undocumented cohort arriving prior to 
1982 did not actually participate in this program. 
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and Nationality Act (INA). Section 210 set forth somewhat different provisions 
for Special Agricultural Workers (SAWs), i.e., illegal aliens who had worked 
in U.S. agriculture for 90 days or more in the year ending May 1, 1986.’ Section 
202 established procedures for legalizing certain persons with the immigration 
designation of Cuban or Haitian Entrant, while section 203 updated the registry 
date (qualifying all unlawful residents for eligibility) to January 1, 1972. 


This report focuses on the pre- 1982 residents who legalized under section 245A 
of INA. Although the new law entitled these long-term residents to apply for 
legalization, it did not confer immediate lawful permanent resident (LPR) status 
on those who chose to do so. Instead, during phase I of the program, successful 
applicants were granted temporary resident alien (TRA) status for up to 42 
months, during which time they could work legally while completing applica- 
tions for lawful permanent residence. The subsequent phase II applications, 
leading to LPK status and a “green card,” required the applicant to be in TRA 
Status a minimum of 18 months and demonstrate some basic knowledge of the 
English language and of U.S. history and government. 


The 1-year application period for temporary residence ran from May 5, 1987, 
through May 4, 1988. During phase I, nearly 1.8 million persons applied under 
section 245A. Of these, 1.7 million were granted temporary resident alien status 
and about 1.6 million ultimately received lawful permanent residence.’ 


The legalization program was expected to serve various goals of Federal, State, 
and local governments while also improving the well-being of program benefi- 
ciaries. Legalization enabled the Federal Government to dramatically reduce the 
number of undocumented aliens in the United States without requiring an 
expensive and difficult deportation program. Secondly, legalization enabled 
Federal authorities to integrate milliqns of legalized aliens into the Federal, State, 
and local tax systems by, among other things, offering to straighten out their Social 
Security accounts. Thirdly, it was believed that diminishing workplace vulner- 
ability would improve wages and working conditions not only for the newly 
legalized but for other U.S. workers as well. Finally, at the local Icvel, it was hoped 


* 


Other practical benefits of IRCA’s legalization pragtam were the chance to learn 
economic significance of acquiring legal status. Toward this end, IRCA’s 
section 404 mandated that the Administration submit two reports focusing on 
the experiences and impacts of persons legalized under section 245A. 


2 About 1.1 million aliens qualified as SAWs. Although no*national surveys have focused 
specifically on this population, they are represented in the National Agricultural Workers 
Survey (OASP, 1991). 

3 At the time of the 1992 survey, 100,000 applications had been denied and another 106,000 
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The first of these reports, Immigration Reform and Control Act: Report on the 
Legalized Alien Population, was prepared by the Department of Justice, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service (DOJ/INS) and submitted to the Congress 
in 1992 (INS, 1992). That report presented data from the first Legalized 
Population Survey (LPS 1), a national survey of 6,193 persons who had applied 
for temporary resident alien status by January 31, 1989. The report described 
this group’s characteristics and behavior prior to and at the time of initial 
application. Among the wide array of issues covered were English proficiency, 
educational attainment, method of illegal U.S. entry, labor market behavior, 
family composition, health, use of social services, and monies remitted abroad. 


The present report, Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act, focuses 
on section 245A applicants who completed phase II of the program and actually 
received lawful permanent resident status. It examines the social and economic 
status of this population an average of about 4 1/2 years following their initial 
application for legalization. Data for this report are drawn from both LPS1 and 
the Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2), a reinterview of 4,012 
LPS! respondents who had been granted lawful permanent residence by 
January 1992. Other sources include administrative records of the DOJ’s INS, 
the Department of Health and Human Services’ State Legalization Impact 
Assistance Grant Program (DHHS/SLIAG), and the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Food and Consumer Service (USDA/FCS). 


Background 


In late 1978, Congress passed legislation establishing the Select Commission 
on Immigration and Refugee Policy (SCIRP) to evaluate U.S. immigration 
policy and recommend reform priorities. The impetus for the formation of 
SCIRP was a growing perception that illegal migration to the United States was 
out of control. After 2 years of intense deliberations, the Select Commission 
issued its report in 1981 Among the Commission’s recommendations to stem 
the flow of illegal entries were sanctions against those who knowingly em- 
ployed undocumented workers and concurrent legalization of illegal aliens 
resident in the United States. 


The Commission had considered two alternate methods for reducing the 
number of illegally re°*tent aliens: (1) locating and deporting somewhere 
between 3 and 1%~- |. : alegal aliens‘ or (2) establishing procedures to enable 
certain member © «© is population to become legal residents. Deportation 
appeared to be ,rohibitively costly and unworkable. Therefore, the Select 
Commission re. ommended that aliens continuously resident in the country 
since January 1, 1980 be aliowed to legalize. 


+ Speculative claims ranged as high as 12 million, while estimates based on empirical evidence 
suggested a figure of between 3 and 6 million in 1986 (Bean et al., 1990; Passel and Woodrow, 
1984 and 1987). 
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The Congressional dialogue on these recommendations was both heated and 
lengthy, culminating in passage of the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1986. The new law implemented versions of both employer sanctions and 
legalization provisions, advancing the threshold date for admissions to January 
i, 1982. The IRCA legalization program contained two major parts. The first, 
detailed in section 245A of the INA, addressed long-term illegal residents. The 
second, detailed in section 210 of the INA, covered certain farm workers. 


IRCA restricted the notion of legalization by requiring long-term residents to 
(1) undergo a period of temporary legai resident status, (2) demonstrate some 
knowledge of both the English language and U.S. Government as a prerequisite 
to lawful permanent residence, and (3) refrain from using most needs-based 
Federal assistance benefits for at least 5 years. 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service made a concerted effort to quell 
fears of contact with the INS and to encourage participation in the legalization 
program. Building on a Select Commission recommendation, the INS solicited 
community-based organizations with networks to the immigrant population to 
serve as intake points for applications. It granted Qualified Designated Entity 
(QDE) status to over 900 such organizations, without which the program could 
not have reached this highly diverse population. 


The INS mounted a public relations program in English, Spanish, and, to a lesser 
extent, other languages. This program aimed at reaching applicants through the 
printed and broadcast media, as well as other less traditional methods. To 
improve access, INS opened 107 legalization offices, mostly store-front opera- 
tions in convenient locations. 


Section 245A Legalized Aliens 


The aliens who applied for legalization under section 245A were a distinct 
subset of the undocumented population. They are not fully representative of 
illegal residents in the 1980s, much less of today’s undocumented aliens. 
Without accurate data on the underlying population, it is impossible to make 
precise comparisons. However, it is clear that many of those illegally resident 
in the United States prior to 1982 could not, or did not, apply through this 
program. The section 245A cohort consisted of: 


(a) illegal aliens resident on January 1, 1982, minus 


(b) those who emigrated between January 1982 and the beginning of the 
legalization period, minus 


(c) those who adjusted status during this period, minus 


(d) those who died during this period, minus 
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(e) those who did not qualify due to breaks in residence, inability to 
document continuous residence, or other factors, minus 


(f) those who elected noi to apply. 


One attribute of the legalization cohort that may have differed from that of the 
remaining undocumented population is its composition by national origin. 
Warren and Passel (1987) used 1980 census data to deduce the size and 
composition of the undocumented population resident at that time. About half 
of those whose residence could not be explained through birth or lawful 
migration were found to be Mexican nationals. Yet, about 70 percent of all 
section 245A applications and about 81 percent of those received through the 
SAW program were submitted by Mexican nationals. Several hypotheses have 
been offered to explain this disparity. Compared with other undocumented 
aliens, Mexicans may have been harder to enumerate in 1980, slower to 
emigrate or adjust status thereafter (and hence more likely to be eligible), or 
simply more willing or able to legalize. 


For whatever reason, Mexican nationals obviously dominated the applicant 
pool. It bears noting that, even among undocumented Mexicans, pre-1982 
applicants differed noticeably from SAWs and probably also from those who 
remained undocumented. 


Hence this report deals with a unique population: the long-term illegally resident 
aliens who took advantage of IRCA’s invitation to adjust status, were abie to 
demonstrate continuous unauthorized residence in the United States beginning 
prior to 1982, and were thereby granted lawful permanent resident status. 


The State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant Program 


While this volume looks primarily at legalization’s effects on individuals, the 
program’s fiscal impacts are also important. One source of information on 
program costs is the administrative records of the State Legalization Impact 
Assistance Grant Program (SLIAG). SLIAG was established to reimburse 
States and localities for certain costs of providing services to eligible legalized 
aliens (ELAs) during the period in which needy legalization applicants could 
not apply for assistance from Federal social service programs. 


The window of eligibility under SLIAG began on the date of the individual’s 
adjustment to temporary legal status, which INS interpreted to be the date of 
application for adjustment. It coincided with the waiting period for Federal 
assistance programs, e.g., Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), 
Medicaid, and the Food Stamp Program (FSP). Certain costs incurred by States 
between May 1987 and September 1994 on behalf of ELAs were reimbursable 
under SLIAG. 
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A total of $4 billion was appropriated to defray Federal, State, and local costs 
on behalf of the pre- 1982 cohort during the waiting period. Approximately $3.5 
billion was ultimately made available to State and local governments during 
the 7 years that this program was operational. These expenditures covered some 
of the most basic medical and educational needs encountered by legalizing 
individuals. 


The Second Report, Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act 


Unlike the first Report on the Legalized Alien Population, the second report, 
Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act, consists of three volumes. 
The current volume was prepared by the Department of Labor’s (DOL) Bureau 
of International Labor Affairs. This volume presents socioeconomic informa- 
tion on the legalized population, including an extensive profile of their labor 
market behavior since application. It also includes administrative data from the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service as well as brief summaries of the 
SLIAG and Food Stamp findings detailed in the accompanying DHHS and 
USDA volumes, listed below: 


Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and 
Families: Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act: State Legali- 
zation Impact Assistance Grant Program, Final Report, 1995. 


Department of Agriculture, Food and Consumer Service, Effects of the Immi- 


gration Reform and Control Act: Impact of the Legalization Program on 
the Food Stamp Program. 


The primary data source for the current volume is the Legalized Population 
Follow-up Survey, which was conducted between April and September of 1992. 
When linked to its predecessor, the first Legalized Population Survey, this file 


provides more than a decade of longitudinal information on the demographic, 
economic, and social behavior of aliens who were granted lawful permanent 


residence under section 245A of the INA.° 


This report begins, in Chapter 2, with the most recent data from the INS 
Legalization Application Processing System (LAPS). Final applicati 
and their resolution, for both the section 245A (pre-1982) and section 210 
(SAW) legalization programs are discussed. 


Chapter 3 uses levalization survey data to expand the profile of those granted 
lawful permanent residence under section 245A. In addition, it highlights 


> This is the only randomly drawn survey of the section 245A legalized population. However, 
a number of States have conducted nonrandom studies of legalized residents. See California 


State Department of Education (1990), California Human Development Corporation (1988, 
1989), Plascencia (1991), Schilit and Nimnicht (1992), Schilit (1992), and Maryland 
Department of Human Resources (1988). 
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post-legalization changes in age, marital status, English language skills, and 
formal and vocational education—factors likely to influence labor market 
outcomes. 


Chapter 4 explores IRCA’s labor market outcomes, including changes in labor 
force participation, industry and occupation of employment. Chapter 4 also 
examines new information about the enterprises in which LPRs work, their 
wages, benefits, and certain measures of possible “off the books” enaployment. 


The issues of international mobility and family structure are considered in 
Chapter 5. Topics covered include changes in fainily composition since appli- 
cation, the frequency of travel abroad, the potential for future family reunifica- 
tion, and intentions to naturalize. 


Chapter 6 profiles the economic well-being of legalized aliens and their families 
shortly before IRCA’s social service waiting period came to an end. This chapter 
looks at Federal expenditures for Medicaid and certain other public assistance 
programs through SLIAG, health insurance coverage, family income, and use 
of the social services for which members were already eligible. It also looks at 
the share of legalized households who met the means test for Food Stamp 
eligibility in 1992 and early assessments of the extent to which those households 
were participating in the Food Stamp Program by 1994. 


Conclusions are set forth in Chapter 7. Appendix A presents supporting tabular 
data while Appendix B contains a glossary of key terms used in this report. 
Appendix C provides information on sampling, data collection and the un- 
weighted sample. References appear in Appendix D, while a copy of the LPS2 
survey questionnaire can be found in Appendix E. 


CHAPTER 2. LEGALIZATION DATA FROM THE 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Initially, the immigration reform legislation of the 1980s sought to establish a 
single legalization program for long-term illegal residents. Shortly prior to 
IRCA’s enactment, however, the Special Agricultural Worker provisions were 
added to the bill. In the rush to pass this important legislation, some of its 
provisions concerning the pre- 1982 program were not broadened to encompass 
SAW applicants. 


One such provision was section 404, mandating that “[t)he President shall 
transmit to Congress two reports on the legalization program established under 
section 245A of the Immigration and Nationality Act.” Today, interest in the 
impacts of legalization necessarily spans both programs. Consequently, al- 
though subsequent chapters focus on the pre- 1982 cohort, this report begins by 
comparing and contrasting the aliens who applied for legalization under sec- 
tions 245A and 210 of the INA. 


INS Administrative Data 


Data for this chapter are drawn from the INS Legalization Application Process- 
ing System, maintenance of which was discontinued in August 1992 after most 
applications had been processed. The small number of cases processed since 
that date are not included in the official counts below.‘ 


Applications and their outcomes. Table 2.1 details total legalization applica- 
tions received under sections 245A and 210, together with their outcomes. At 


the time the LAPS system was discontinued in 1992, the INS had processed 


3,040,948 legalization applications. About 88 percent of the pre- 1982 applicants 
and 84 percent of the SAWs had been granted lawful permanent residence.’ 


© Several groups considered to be ineligible by the INS are still pursuing class action lawsuits 
to gain authorization to apply for legalization under IRCA. 


” By the end of FY94, the latest date for which figures are available, 90 percent of section 
245A and 85 percent of section 210 applicants had attained LPR status. 
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Table 2.1. Total Applications by 


IRCA Legalization Program and Outcome 
Section 245A Section 210 
Status as of August 1992 Total (Pre- 1982) (SAW) 
Total Applications® ..... 3,040,948 1,763,434 1,277,514 
TS 0) 58 42 
Resolution 
Acceptance .......... 2,634,662 1,558,102 1,076,560 
Phase | (TRA)...... ° 1,660, 157° . 
Phase 11 (LPR) ..... ° 1,558,102 » 
Case Pending......... 123,936 111,261 18,370 
i . 5,695 ° 
Phase Il........... » 105,566 . 
ae a 282,350 99,766 182,584 
| ea b 97,582 ° 
Pcshenasencs » 2,184 . 
Percent of Applications 
ee 100 100 100 
Accepted ............ 87 88 84 
Case Pending......... 4 6 2 
A 9 6 14 
* Applicants of all ages. 
> Only the section 245A program involved two phases. 
* Provisional acceptance. 


Source: Legalization Application Processing System (LAPS) files through August 12, 1992. 


Residence of applicants. The geographic dispersion of applicants differed 
somewhat between programs, as is evident in Appendix table 2A. Participants 
in both programs were geographically concentrated in the agricultural States of 
California, Texas, New York, Illinois, Florida, and Arizona. Over half of all 
applicants in each program resided in California, while 18 percent of the 
pre-1982 cohort and 11 percent of all SAW applicants resided in Texas. 
However, in certain States, e.g., North Carolina, Oregon, and Washington, most 
undocumented aliens who sought legalization did so through the SAW program. 
Elsewhere, as in California, Texas, Illinois, and New York, the pre- 1982 cohort 


Countries of origin. There were also disparities with respect to place of origin. 
Appendix table 2B identifies 28 countries from which more than 5,000 aliens 
applied. Columns 3 and 7 of this table show applicants under the pre-1982 and 
SAW programs, respectively. Fully 70 percent of pre- 1982 applicants and over 
81 percent of SAWs originated in Mexico. 


This table highlights the distinct economic roles played by illegal aliens from 
various countries. Unauthorized Haitian, Indian, Pakistani, Bangladeshi, and 
Brazilian entrants had contacts within the agricultural sector, which gave them 
entree through the SAW program. Most applicants from Canada, El Salvador, 
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Figure 2.1 Age Distribution at Application: 
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Honduras, Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, Jamaica, Colombia, Peru, 
Ecuador, Argentina, the Philippines, Iran, Mainland China, Nigeria, Ghana, 
Canada, Poland, and the United Kingdom sought entry under the section 245A 
provisions—suggesting they had been resident longer and were more industri- 
ally diversified. Only two of the major sending countries, Mexico and Korea, 
had roughly similar numbers of applicants under the two programs. 


Age distribution of applicants. Figure 2.1 shows that there were also notice- 
able disparities in the age distribution of program applicants. Most children and 
elderly illegal aliens were precluded from the SAW program by its requirement 
of recent work experience in U.S. agriculture. Yet because SAW applicants only 
had to demonstrate 3 months of qualifying work during the previous year, rather 
than several years of continuous residence, this program was open to many 
aliens who could not qualify under section 245A. 


Most who applied as SAWs were young adults, especially in their early 20s. 
Only 4 percent were less than 18 years of age, the majority of these being 17. 
The pre- 1982 program had no work and few implicit age requirements.* About 
17 percent of section 245A applicants were above the age of 39, and over 14 
percent were minor children, 9 out of 10 of them younger than 17. 


While examining age structure, it is useful to consider differences between the 
age profile of all section 245A applicants and that of the weighted sample of 


8 Because of the residency requirement, children born outside the United States after 
December 31, 1981 did not qualify. 
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Figure 2.2 Age Distribution at Application: 
Section 245A Applicants and LPS2 Respondents 
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LPRs whose experiences are discussed in this report. Figure 2.2 shows that the 
survey sample was truncated in the lower age range. To be selected for the first 
survey, respondents had to have reached the age of 18 by the time that survey 
began in February 1989. This decision also shaped the LPS2 follow-up sample. 
Hence, figure 2.2 shows that relative to the full legalizing population, a 
somewhat larger share of the LPS2 sample is concentrated in ages 25 and above. 


Summary 


As of August 15, 1992, over 3 million legalization applications had been 
processed yielding nearly 1.6 million lawful permanent residents under the 
pre-1982 provisions and more than | 0 million under the SAW provisions of 


the INA. LAPS data show a number of important distinctions between the 
attributes of pre-1982 and SAW applicants. 


One obvious difference is duration of U.S. residence. Another collateral 
difference is age. Because of their longer U.S. residence, section 245A appli- 
cants are, on average, somewhat older than SAWs. This increased the relative 
likelihood of their living with nuclear families. Application data show them to 
be somewhat more geographically and educa.onally diverse than their SAW 
counterparts. 


These differences limit our ability to generalize from the experiences of section 
245A applicants to those of Special Agricultural Workers. Nonetheless, the size 
and relative diversity of the pre-1982 cohort, coupled with our ability to track 
its experiences over time, should provide valuable, broadly applicable insights. 


CHAPTER 3. SOCIOECONOMIC PROFILE OF 
THE LEGALIZED POPULATION 


This chapter uses legalization survey data to look more closely at the charac- 
teristics of aliens granted lawful permanent residence under section 245A of the 
INA. Particular attention is given to changes in these characte:istics since 
legalization. 


Who Are The “Legalized Aliens”? 


The subject of the first legalization report was aliens who had applied for 
temporary resident alien status under section 245A. The individuals involved 
had lived in the United States continuously, without authorization, beginning 
prior to 1982. They had also been willing to file an application, and had been 
able to understand and complete the paperwork this process entailed. Many 
illega’ aliens did not apply unger this program, including children born abroad 
since !981, recent illegal entrants (some of whom applied through the SAW 
progran:), those with intermittent residence, and those authorized to reside in 
the United States for some period after January 1, 1982. 


However, the first Report on the Legalized Alien Population set its focus even 
more narrowly. The sampling frame for the underlying first Legalized Popula- 
resident status by the time the survey began in February, 1989, those applying 
outside of the contiguous 48 States, and those who left the country or died after 
applying for adjustment of status. 


The Legalized Population Follow-up Survey, on which this volume is based, 
was further restricted. To be included in the LPS2 sample, respondents had to 
have responded to the previous survey, been granted lawful permanent resi- 
dence by January 1992, and remained alive and resident in the contiguous 48 
States through the date of the second survey.’ 


9 Thus LPS estimates represent just 1.3 million of the 1.6 million persons who actually 
received lawful permanent residence through section 245A. The remainder of these 
successful phase II applicants were under the age of 21, dead or living outside the contiguous 
48 States at the time of LPS2, or were still awaiting decisions on their phase I] applications 
when the sample was drawn in January 1992. 
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Because this report examines changes in behavior, it has been necessary to 
compare the same individuals’ records before and after legalization. Hence, for 
purposes of analysis the data file has been restricted to the 4,012 respondents 
who participated in both legalization surveys. Because of this restriction, some 
of the LPS1 estimates in this report may differ slightly from estimates shown 
in the previous report, based on the full sample. 


Certain attributes of legalized adults are essentially fixed. Some of these, shown 
in table 3.1, include their gender, place of origin, and date and age at arrival in 
the United States. Although this aggregate profile reflects the traits of long-resi- 
dent illegal aliens, it is also affected by differential patterns of emigration, status 
adjustment prior to 1987, and program participation. 


Gender. The sex ratio of the population eligible for legalization is unknown. 
Hence, it is unclear whether applicants were representative of the base popula- 
tion in this regard. About 44 percent of all pre-1982 legalized aliens were 
women. There are at least two ways in which the program’s 5 year residency 
requirement could have influenced this sex ratio. 


This requirement might have bolstered female eligibility relative to that of 
males. Undocumented men were more likely than their female counterparts to 
maintain and visit families abroad. Since their U.S. residence would have been 
discontinuous, such migrants would not have been eligible to apply. The fact 
that a majority of legalization applicants reported just one entry into the United 
States lends support to the idea that aliens circulating between their home 
country and the United States may have been less prone to apply through this 
program. 


Conversely, among those technically eligible, the 5 year residency requirement 
could have bolstered male participation relative to that of females. Undocu- 
mented men were more likely than women to hold jobs that generated a paper 
trail. In her study of Guatemalans in Houston, Hagan (1994) found that many 
which pay stubs and tax records seldom existed. Rental receipts and utility bills, 
that might also have verified their residence, frequently listed the name of a 
male household head. Hagan therefore surmised that, at least among Guatema- 
lan applicants, women may have been relatively underrepresented. 


Method of entry. This table also shows that a sizeable majority (75 percent) of 
those who legalized under section 245A had entered the United States without 
obtained from U.S. consulates abroad, violating the terms of their admission by 
staying past the authorized date or by working illegally. About 85 percent of 
while 73 percent of migrants from other countries (hereafter designated Other 
Countries) were nonimmigrant overstayers. 
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Table 3.1. Weighted Distribution of Section 245A Legalized Adults by 
Gender, Place of Origin, Date, and Age at Arrival 


Nonimmi ) 
Note: Some percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 


Sources: Legalized Population Sur . cy (LPS 1) restricted sample and Legalized Population Follow-up 
Survey (LPS2). Persons ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 
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Table 3.2. Age, Educational Attainment, English-Speaking Ability, 
and Place of Residence: Legalized and U.S. Adults 


C sastatl Legalized Adults* U.S. Adults* 
__ (percent) (percent) 
At Application? 1992 1990 
Total, ages 18 and above....... 100 100 100 
RR eS 4 0 4 
thahs diheevennannede 37 22 21 
kins veceseethurhe t 14 6 10 
RRS aR 23 16 ll 
th in ods hcocuagebineuee % 45 23 
EE ee ee 22 24 12 
lin ain in ob oth en neh 14 21 ll 
@and above .............. 23 33 $2 
6 9 13 10 
i dkdhn on cubbadhnet 6 8 7 
naskbsedebeees eos 4 5 6 
0 EE ere 2 3 6 
60 and above ............. 2 4 23 
Median age ...............55. 32 36 40 
Years of Schooling Completed® 
seks nkboteoecedbenetees 100 100 100 
SE 6c vbevececheaebeseube 25 22 3 
s+ cnsces soasees bbneet 35 33 8 
SE sacsbdor ccheer vests 14 16 14 
12 (high school graduate) ..... 15 14 30 
13 or more (beyond high school) 12 15 45 
English Language Skills 
Mos ne6neecnetsoeuss cudes 100 100 NA 
Interview conducted in: ........ 
Spanish or Spanish/English 85 81 NA 
ME 56 cov tescnrebheseesees 15 19 NA 
Percent able to speak English 
with sales clerk ............. 65 71 NA 
with doctor, nurse, teacher 63 68 NA 
on telephone ............... 60 71 NA 
Place of U.S. Residence 
eee 100 100 100 
Califomia.................. 58 58 12 
SD Dhnnine 6b ebetese codes 13 13 7 
New York... ............5.. 7 7 7 
seh pnnendee conden 21 22 74 
NA: Not available. 


* Legalized aliens ages 16 and above by January 1987; U.S. adults ages 18 to 64. 
>In most cases, 1987 or 1988. 


© Educational attainment of population ages 25 and above. 


Note: Scme percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Legalized aliens (Legalized Population Survey (LPS!) restricted sample and Legalized 
Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2]); U.S. data (1990 Census). 
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Duration of residence and age. By the early 1990s, most legalized aliens had 
been in the United States for the better part of their adult worklives. Half had 
arrived in this country for the first time by 1979. Their median age at arrival was 
22 years. About 69 percent arrived before their 25th birthday, 31 percent before 
the age of 18. Because of their youthful arrival, 43 percent did not work prior to 
U.S. entry. About 22 percent attended some formal schooling in the United States. 


Table 3.2 shows that 73 percent of adult applicants were between the ages of 
20 and 39 when they applied for legalization under section 245A. Their median 
age was 32. Over the next 4 to 5 years, cohort members moved squarely into 
the prime working ages and often into the parental phase of life. This had direct 
implications for their economic and social behavior, which are discussed in 
Chapters 4 through 6. 


Region of origin. Figure 3.1 and Appendix table 3A show that nationals of 
Mexico, El Salvador, Guatemala and other Central Amcrican countries domi- 
nated the applicant pool. Together they made up 83 percent of initial applicants 
and 84 percent of those granted lawful permanent residence—a substantially 
larger proportion than had been anticipated based on the 1980 census."° Al- 
though it is unclear why such a large share were from Mexico and Central 


America, there are several possible explanations. 


The first of these is census undercount. Undocumented aliens fri n Mexico and 
Central America may have been particularly diligent about evading census 
enumeration. If so, expectations based on the 1980 census would have dis- 
counted their relative presence in the undocumented population. 


Secondly, many of those illegally resident in 1980 lost their eligibility for this 
program by adjusting status or emigrating before IRCA went into effect in 1987. 
If Mexicans and Central Americans were unusually slow to take these steps, a 
disproportionate share would have remained eligible to apply. 


Thirdly, participation rates may have differed from one eligible group to 
another. The availability of a common language—Spanish—may have in- 
creased the relative efficienc y of outreach efforts within the Hispanic commu- 
nity (Baker, 1990). 


Finally, implementation decisions may also have played a role. Aliens who 
entered the United States without inspection were clearly targeted for legaliza- 
tion. However, it took several months to clarify the eligibility of nonimmigrant 
overstayers. During this period, most applicants were EWIs—primarily from 
Mexico and Central America. As the INS broadened its regulations, other 


10 The actual composition of the eligible population is, of course, unknown. Of those whose 
presence in the 1980 census could not be explained through birth or migration records, 
roughly half were Mexican nationals (Warren and Passel, 1987). 
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Figure 3.1 Section 245A Legalized Aliens by 
Citizenship at Time of Appliciation 


(Percent) 


Mexico 70 


Europe 2 
Africa 2 
Caribbean 3 


South America 4 


Central America 13 


Source: LAPS data. 


nationalities responded in larger numbers. Nonetheless, slo-v initial response 
may have reduced their eventual representation. 


In any case, Appendix table 3B shows that the human capital endowments of 
cohort members from various regions differed considerably, making origin an 
important control variable. Most entrants from Central America and Mexico 
have exceptionally limited educational credentials, which have handicapped 
them in the U.S. labor market. The formal schooling of LPRs from Other 
Countries more closely resembles that of U.S. natives, increasing the likelihood 
that they will succeed economically. 


For a variety of reasons, including those already noted, only 17 percent of 
program beneficiaries were from Canada, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
or Oceania. Evidence of the economic progress of these smaller groups is easily 
swamped in aggregate legalization statistics. Therefore this report separately 
displays the experiences of Mexicans, Central Americans, and entrants fron: all 
Other Countries." 


LPS2 data identify migrants who travelled from or through various Mexican 
states on their way to the United States. Nearly one-quarter (23 percent) of all 
LPR recipients under section 245A were born in the Mexican States of Jalisco 


|| For weighted and unweighted counts by region, see Appendix C. 
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or Michoacan. Another 18 percent were born in the States of Guanajuato or 
Zacatecas. It appears that more resided in Mexico prior to U.S. entry than had 
actually been born there. About 8 percent of those who arrived from other 
countries prior to 1982 appeared to have used Mexico as a staging ground for 
their entry to the United States. 


The survey also provides additional detail on the communities of longest 
residence abroad. Slightly fewer than half of all legalized aliens came from 
urban or suburban locations (38 and 9 percent, respectively). The majority were 
from villages or rural areas (34 and 19 percent, respectively). 


Region of residence. About 58 percent of all legalized aliens reside in Califor- 
nia, another 13 percent in Texas. Because networks of communication between 
sending and receiving communities are often well-established, the ethnic 
composition of legalized residents varies considerably from State to State. 
Appendix tables 3A and 3B show that a disproportionate share of those living 
in California and Texas are from Mexico or Central America. Those in New 
York and other States are more likely to be natives of other Western Hemisphere 
ar.d Eastern Hemisphere nations. 


English languag: skills. Although the legalized cohort includes nationals from 
over 185 countries, the majority share a common language. About 85 percent 
report that the language they speak best is Spanish. Having a common language 
has both empowered and constrained Hispanic LPRs. Initially, being able to 
communicate with other Latin Americans and Hispanic natives probably eased 
their transition into American life. Coethnic employment often provided ready 
access to the U.S. labor market. However, over the long run, confinement to 
Spanish-speaking sectors may have inhibited the acquisition of valuable Eng- 
lish language skills (Chiswick and Miller, 1992). 


Entrants who could not tap into broad-based language networks may have been 
forced to confront the possibility of linguistic isolation. Differentials in the need 
to use English may help explain observed patterns of English language acqui- 
sition within the legalized population. 


In both surveys, respondents were asked to evaluate their own English-speaking 
skills. As recently as 1992, just 36 percent of all legalized adults reported 
speaking English at home or being able to speak it well or very well, our 
standard for “English proficiency.” Appendix table 3C shc ws the corresponding 
figures were just 27 percent for those from Mexico, 38 percent for those from 
Central America, and 72 percent for those from Other Countries. 


Legalized men reported greater levels of English proficiency than legalized 
women. Youth were substantially more fluent in English than were older LPks. 
Those who arrived as children and/or remained in school longest were most 
likely to have become English proficient. This proficiency was associated with 
a higher likelihood of employment. 
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To foster linguistic and social integration, the Congress established certain 
prerequisites for lawful permanent residence under section 245A. Phase II 
applicants had to demonstrate basic knowledge of the English language and 
U.S. civics. They were permitted to satisfy this requirement either by direct 
testing or by attending 40 hours of classroom training. Tests and training were 
modeled after those used for naturalization, with standards lowered to accom- 
modate the legalization cohort (ACF, i991). 


Most adult phase II applicants, including 70 percent of LPS2 respondents, 
attended classroom training. Though not subject to this requirement, a substan- 
tial number of SAWs also enrolled. Training or testing nearly 2 million 
applicants ‘n less than 4 years was a mammoth undertaking—particularly in 
light of their initial language skills. A study of applicants enrolling for the 
California English training program found that “an overwhelming number of 
these amnesty students would clearly be unable to function successfully [in 
English] in the workplace, job training programs, or the community at large” 
(California State Department of Education, 1990).'? Forty hours of classroom 
training could do little to alter this situation. 


Despite their satisfaction of the English requirement and the fact that nearly a 
third (31 percent) completed additional English training, gains in proficiency 
between 1989 and 1992 were negligible. The share highly proficient in English 
was unchanged between the two surveys, at about 15 percent.’’ Upon direct 
questioning in 1992, after more than a decade of continuous U.S. residence, 22 
percent of legalized adults said they still spoke no English whatsoever. 


Nonetheless, when asked about their ability to use English under specific 
circumstances if necessary, many reported some improvement in their oral 
language skills. Table 3.2 shows that in the 5 years since legalization, the share 
able to speak with health care providers or teachers when necessary rose from 
63 to 68 percent. The share able to talk on the telephone rose from 60 to 71 
percent. 


Appendix table 3D suggests that inability or reticence to communicate in 
English may have kept many legalized adults from working. Although 82 
percent of those fluent in English held jobs, this was true of just 61 percent of 
non-English-speaking LPRs. 


2 Tess than 15 percent were judged proficient enough in English to speak on the telephone, 
follow simple directions in a building or on a street, read basic warning or safety signs, or 


fill out a simple job application. 


|3 Fifteen percent of respondents identified English as their best language in 1989. In 1992, 4 
percent said they spoke primarily English at home. Another 10.5 percent said they could 
speak the language “very well.” 
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The employed were thus somewhat more fluent in English than nonworkers, a 
fact that is evident in figure 3.2. Figure 3.3 displays workers’ assessments of how 
frequently they used the language at work. Contrasting the two figures, it is clear 
that while the majority rated their English skills as relatively weak, two-thirds 
conducted half or more of their workplace interactions in the English language. 


Asked to assess how greatly their job opportunities were limited by their 
English-speaking skills (relative to those of U.S. natives), 38 percent of 


Figure 3.2 Ability to Speak English: 
Legalized Population and Workforce, 1992 


Percent 
60 


WB Ps Workforce 
MN Les Population 


Speak Eng. Speak Speak Not Very Speak 
at Home Very Well Well Well No English 


Ability to Speak English 


Figure 3.3 Use of English at Work: 
Legalized Workforce, 1992 


Percent 


Always Mostly Half Very Not 
of time little at all 


Use of English at Work 
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nonworkers and 25 percent of all workers responded “a great deal.” But 
Appendix table 3C indicates their perceived job limitations due to language 
were only weakly related to speaking skills. About 35 percent of those who 
claimed to speak English relatively well still felt their speaking skills were a 
handicap to job opportunities. Conversely, 22 percent of those who could speak 
no English whatsoever felt this did not pose any limitation to their job 


opportunities, 


One reason for this anomaly may have been the moderating role of coethnic 
employment. In 1992, 53 percent of those who identified themselves as His- 
panic said their coworkers were also primarily Hispanic. Of these coethnically- 
employed workers, 54 percent got by with little or no English on the job. In 
such settings, reticence or inability to communicate in English would pose little 
perceptible barrier to work. Those from non-Spanish-speaking countries may 
have found fewer job opportunities in their own language. They were more 
likely to work side-by-side with U.S. natives, where English was mandatory." 


Educational attainment. Four out of five legalized adults completed whatever 
schooling they would receive prior to entering the United States. Their educa- 
tional attainment therefore reflected standards in the home country prior to 
1979. At that time, many sending countries did not require youth to remain in 
school to the age of 16, as is mandatory in the United States. Hence, the 
educational profile of legalized aliens stands in marked contrast to that of U.S. 
natives. The magnitude of this disparity is evident in figure 3.4, which focuses 
on persons 25 years of age and older. In this age range, persons who were at 
least high school graduates made up just 28 percent of all legalized aliens, as 
compared with 59 percent of Hispanic immigrants, 65 percent of black natives, 
78 percent of Hispanic natives, and 81 percent of all non-Hispanic native whites. 
A striking 55 percent of legalized aliens above the age of 24 had never entered 
high school. This is more than double the figure for the group they most closely 


resembled, foreign-born Hispanics. 


Data show that one-quarter of the legalized cohort did not complete elementary 
school. Another 20 percent left at the end of the 6th grade. Such credentials 
Clearly limit their ability to compete for jobs with better-educated U.S. workers. 


The educational deficit was particularly severe in the groups with the most 
limited English skills: Mexican and Central American LPRs. Only 17 and 31 
percent of these individuals, respectively, had completed high school. These 
groups faced more imposing economic barriers than did legalized aliens from 
Other Countries, of whom nearly three-quarters had completed high school. 


'4 For instance, 30 percent of legalized Asians reported working with whites, as compared with 
just 27 percent who worked primarily with other Asians, of any nationality. 
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Figure 3.4 Educational Attainment of U.S. Natives, 
Foreign-Born Hispanics, and Legalized Aliens 


Percent 
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Native Foreign Born 


Schooling in the United States. The enrollment of undocumented children in 
American schools is a current issue of controversy. It is easier to estimate the 
costs of such schooling than to assess the long-run social costs of not educating 
children resident in this country. Classroom immersion fosters mastery of 
English, the effects of which can be positive even if the student does not graduate. 


The LPS file enables us to pinpoint legalized aliens who attended U.S. schools, 
many while still illegally resident. Appendix table 3E shows that 22 percent of 
all section 245A LPRs, and about 43 percent of those who arrived before the 
age of 18, have attended American schools at some time. While assessment of 
the effects of such schooling is beyond the scope of this report, the legalization 
surveys do provide unique empirical data on this issue." 


Education and vocational training since legalization. More than 12 percent 
of legalized adults reported earning credits toward a high school or higher 
degree during the 4 to 5 years after they applied for legalization. Over 6 percent 
attained diplomas or degrees. Two-thirds of these were at the high school or 
graduate equivalency degree (GED) level,'* but one-third were at a higher level. 
Table 3.2 above shows that between 1987/88 and 1992 the share with 13 or 


'S Table 3A shows that these youthful arrivals were, on average, || years younger than those 
who arrived as adults. In most two-dimensional tabulations, the effects of this age differential 
overwhelm those of early arrival and U.S. schooling. Hence assessment of the role of U.S. 
schooling will require multivariate analysis. 


'© Less than 4 percent of the adults in the LPS2 sample were of high school age (16 to 18) at 
the time they applied for legalization. 
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more years of education edged up from 12 to 15 percent. By the latter date, 
several members in the LPS sample had actually completed doctoral degrees. 


With time, the educational investments of this maturing cohort will shift 


increasingly toward vocational training. In the years between application and 
1992, 16 percent attended vocational, trade, or business school. Nearly all who 


did so spoke English. 


The modal length of vocational training programs was between 3 and 6 months. 
Nearly half earned certificates, diplomas, or licenses, most frequently having 
to do with equipment repair, word processing, or other computer functions. 


Legalized aliens themselves covered the expenses for nearly three-quarters (73 
percent) of the vocational classes undertaken during this period. Employers 
subsidized just a small fraction of all training (about 2 percent of classes taken). 
The remaining 25 percent of classes were paid for by various Federal, State, 
and local government programs. Only about 5 percent of trainees were assisted 


through the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 


Asked to evaluate the utility of education and/or training they had received since 
legalization, the new LPRs generally viewed the results as positive. In both 
cases, two-thirds (66 percent) felt their investment had led to more responsi- 
bilities on the job. About 61 percent of those who had pursued formal schooling 
and 63 percent who had obtained job training had since found new jobs using 
the skills they had learned. Just over half of those who had pursued education 
(54 percent) or training (53 percent) since legalization felt that it had resulted 
in an increase in earnings. 


Summary 


The legalization surveys provide a detailed profile of the adult beneficiaries of 
INA’s section 245A. More importantly, they provide a rare, longitudinal record 
of the experiences of these legalized aliens beginning prior to their arrival in 
the United States. 


LPS2 shows that by 1992, most section 245A beneficiaries were in their early 
to mid-30s, having spent the better part of their adult lives in the United States. 
A disproportionate number were living in California, Texas, and New York. 
Fewer than one-quarter lived elsewhere in the United States. 


Most legalized aliens still spoke primarily Spanish. Their educational attain- 
ment and English language skills varied considerably by region of origin and 
age at arrival, and were also strongly correlated with one another. The strength 
of this connection suggests that certain groups are doubly disadvantaged. 
Receiving only a grade school education in a non-English-speaking country is 
likely to afford the entrant little mobility in the U.S. labor market. 
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IRCA-mandated English language classes have not altered this situation. In 
1992, nearly one-quarter of all legalized adults still reported that they spoke no 


English. 


Most legalized adults left school for the last time before entering the United 
States. Because minimum educational requirements at home were often lower 
than those in the United States, pre-1982 LPRs had completed an average of 
just 7 years of schooling. This placed them at a decided handicap in the relatively 
well-educated labor force of the United States. 


However, more than one-fifth have attended some school in this country. 
Indeed, more than | in 10 earned credits toward a high school or higher degree 
in the years following applicauon for legalization. Moreover, 16 percent 
attended vocational, trade, or business school during the same period. Most who 
completed some post-legalization training or education in the United States 
believe that this investment has had positive job-related consequences, e.g., 


gaining them more responsibilities, a new position, or higher wages. 
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CHAPTER 4. CHANGES IN LABOR MARKET 
BEHAVIOR AND JOB CHARACTERISTICS 


It is widely believed that illegal migrants enter the United States primarily in 
search of work. The growing presence of illegal immigrants in the U.S. labor 
market stimulated a debate that eventually led to the immigration reform of 
1986. Hence, in reviewing the outcomes of IRCA legislation, labor market 


consequences are particularly important. 
Labor Market Attachment 


A key policy question concerns whether legalization has affected labor force 


participation and/or wages, and if so, how. This chapter looks at changes in 
labor market behavior since the new LPRs first received work authorization. 


At the time of their 1992 interview, virtually all respondents were still barred 
from applying for Federal needs-based assistance. Consequently, this volume 
Coss ant explore Go Hak Gstwoen sescigt of public cosletance and liber Cusve 
participation.’ Nonetheless, it bears noting that the changes in labor market 
behavior discussed in this section predated eligibility for various forms of 
Federal assistance. 


Virtually all adults who applied for legalization under the pre-1982 program 
(96 percent) had already held jobs in the United States. The first legalization 
survey provides a snapshot of their labor market involvement | week prior to 
application. Table 4.1 shows that at that time 85 percent were working or 
looking for work, compared with only about 77 percent of all U.S. adults in 
1987." The labor force participation rates of both men and women were 


unusually high, that for men reaching a remarkable 96 percent. Because men 


|” For further discussion of the increased use of public benefits following the waiting perio 
see FCS (1995). 


'8 since most legalization applications were submitted between May 5, 1987, and May 4, 1988, 
unless otherwise specified, comparisons between legalized and U.S. populations “at time of 
application” use as a reference point 1987 U.S. annual averages. Most LPS respondents were 
between the ages of 18 and 64 in 1989 and 21 and 64 in 1992. For comparability, U.S. data 
are age-restricted to 18 to 64 in 1987 and 20 to 64 in 1992. 
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Table 4.1. Labor Force Status of the Population 
and Workforce by Usual Weekly Hours and Class of Work: 
Legalized Aliens and U.S. Population, 1987/88 and 1992 


Labor Force Status 
"TP pavicieation 85 81 76 79 
hh .coshadaode ¢ 
i 100 100 100 100 
tmebeusencenessts 81 75 71 74 
Unemployed... 06... 6c cee 4 6 5 5 
Not in labor force.............. 15 19 24 21 
Men 
LF participation rate.............. 96 94 85 88 
iit iitnnsctnececedétenens 100 100 100 100 
Oe a ae ere Od 86 80 82 
Unemployed. ....... 66.6660 05. 2 x 5 6 
Not in labor force. ............. 4 6 15 12 
LF participation 70 66 66 70 
—— —eES 
i 100 100 100 100 
Employed .... 6.6.66. c ccc uns 64 61 62 66 
Unemployed... . 00.0.0 ..055. 6 5 4 4 
Not in labor force .............. 30 44 4a 30 
Women as percent of total employed . . 35 % 45 46 
Usual Hours of Work Per Week 
Total workforce .................. 100 100 100 100 
TD +5646 0606050 ceneer ll 15 %6 27 
Dich sesteceestebaesbe ese | 2 5 5 
ee 6 7 12 12 
DE pexehe des cetgwoeesire ct 4 6 9 10 
Da cbtes cancesseneeenedes 66 61 6 44 
ere 5 7 7 7 
bial ine 666650 006 6'0b0 60 0 Os 61 54 39 37 
More than 40................... 23 24 28 29 
Ad 1'h-nenins cadens ieee u 10 10 10 
inké shihiesneeehseeses . S 10 ll 
DR +. 6600600 cwdeesedes 6 5 8 8 
Men 
ht medibenn ches co uenneées 100 100 100 100 
INE ohnk 00 06bbbbs obs ee 14 22 19 18 
Sb ubhievinn oe co SeGde <b or 60 53 44 44 
ee 26 25 37 38 
Women 
Ee eet ee 100 100 100 100 
ee 48 55 % 33 
thine cscnbscendadhwe 43 37 46 47 
More than 40 ..............0005. uv a 18 20 
Es daivevee cdeeee bebe cece 
0 ee 100 100 100 100 
Private wage and salary........... 95 88 76 75 
Governmeit wage and salary....... 0 4 15 16 
or 4 x 9 9 


* Base is persons ages 16 and above. ‘ Base is persons ages 16 to 64. 

> Base is persons ages 21 and above. Base is persons ages 20 to 64. 

Note: Some percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

Sources: Legalized workforce (Legalized Population Survey [LPS 1] restricted sample and Legalized 
Population Follow-up Survey [LPS2]); U.S. data (Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpublished annual averages 
from the Current Population Survey, 1987 and 1992). 
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outnumbered women in this population and nearly all men worked, 65 percent 
of those who held jobs (the “legalized workforce”) were men. During the same 
year, just 54 percent of U.S. workers with jobs were men. 


The effects of legalization are entangled with business and life-cycle effects. 
The two IRCA legalization programs were launched during a period of rapid 
economic growth. Nearly 3 million undocumented aliens, most of them young 
adults and teenagers, received work authorization between May 1987 and 
December 1988. Soon thereafter the economy stalled, dampening employment 
prospects for all Americans— including those newly legalized. Since that time, 
economic restructuring has altered job opportunities while the transition to 
midlife has altered this cohort’s incentives to work. 


It is important to recognize that when LPS2 was in the field, the economy was 
recovering from a recession. This recession had been particularly difficult for 
constrained by prevailing economic conditions. There is no way of knowing 
what advantages legalization would have conferred in the context of a more 
expansive economy. 


Labor force participation. Despite the intervening recession, the number of 
persons in the age-adjusted U.S. civilian labor force remained virtually constant 
between 1987 and 1992. Yet during the same period the number of economically 
active legalized adults declined by 4 percent.’ This change narrowed the gap 
between the total participation rates for the two groups as is evident in table 4.1. 
The overall U.S. rate edged up from 76 to 79 percent, while that of legalized 
aliens dropped from 85 to 81 percent, ending the period only slightly above the 
national rate. 


The exceptionally high participation rates that pre-1982 applicants had regis- 
tered as illegal aliens dropped off noticeably during the recessionary period 
following legalization. Appendix table 4A shows that only a few small segments 
of the legalized labor force continued to grow—notably its youngest, most 
English-proficient, and best-educated components. Between application and 
1992, the participation rates of legalized men fell from 96 to 94 percent and 
those of woinen from 70 to 66 percent. 


Table 4B shows that the groups most affected by this decline were persons who 
had not gone beyond elementary school and/or spoke no English. The share of 
Mexican and Central American men who were neither working nor looking for 
work doubled. Among older, minimally educated, and non-English-proficient 


'9 Because of the aging of the legalization cohort, and its concentration in prime working ages, 
U.S. data have been age-adjusted for comparability. In 1987, there were 116.7 million 
persons between the ages of 16 and 64 in the U.S. civilian labor force. In 1992, there were 
116.7 million in the age range 20 to 64. During this period, the number of section 245A 
legalized workers dropped from 1,095,000 to 1,052,000. 
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men, economic inactivity more than trebled. The proportion of elementary- 
educated women outside the labor force rose from 33 to 41 percent. Among 
women who spoke no English, the share inactive rose even more dramatically, 
from 33 to 47 percent. 


Despite this general downward shift in participation, it is important to recognize 
that in 1992 prime-aged legalized men were still exceptionally active. Their 
participation rate of 94 percent exceeded that of both black and white men, 


whose comparable rates were 81 and 89 percent, respectively. 


Employment aud unemployment. Table 4.| shows that in the thriving econ- 


omy of the late 1980s, the unemployment rate of male legalization applicants 
was less than half that of U.S. men in general, i.c., 2 versus 5 percent. During 


the next 5 years, their unemployment rate climbed past the overall male rate to 
reverse this differential. By 1992, the comparable figures were 8 and 6 percent, 
respectively, for legalized and total men. Unemployment rates of legalized 
women had hardly changed. 


Of the legalized aliens who left employment during the survey interval, by 1992 
men were more likely to be looking for work, while women were more likely to 
have withdrawn from the labor market. Appendix table 4B shows that very few 
subgroups increased their footing in the workforce, the primary exceptions being 
youth of both sexes and women who were English proficient or lived in Texas. 


Work schedules. With their workforce heavily dominated by wage earners and 
men, the majority of legalizing workers maintain 40-hour-per-week schedules. 
Table 4.1 shows that in the years following legalization, the share working at 
this threshold fell from 61 to 54 percent. More moved into part-time than into 
extended work schedules. Nonetheless, the share working 40 or more hours per 
week was still substantially higher for legalized than for total U.S. workers, i.e., 
78 versus 66 percent. 


Appendix table 4C identifies some of the correlates of hours worked. As might 
be expected, men tended to work more hours per week than women. Lengthy 
schedules were particularly common among LPRs from Other Countries, those 
living in New York, those who were proficient in English, the moderately well 
educated, and those in their 30s. Extended work schedules appeared to translate 
into higher family income. 


Job Characteristics 


The list of industries and occupations through which the pre- 1982 cohort first 
entered the U.S. labor market is relatively brief. Most entered by way of 
agriculture, construction, the apparel industry, restaurants, or private household 
jobs. These have long been recognized as common entry points for undocu- 
mented workers (ILAB, 1989). However, little is known about what happens 
to undocumented workers over time. Do they remain in the same occupations 
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and industries or do they filter into other sectors? If they remain in entry 
positions, is it their illegal status, per se, or simply lack of human capital that 
keeps them in these low-wage jobs? 


Industry. Nearly 5 years after receiving work authorization, the dispersion of 
legalized aliens across industries remained quite different from that of other U.S. 
workers. They were noticeably underrepresented in several high-wage indus- 
tries, including mining; transportation, communications and public utilities 
(TCPU), finance, insurance and real estate (FIRE); and public administration. 
So few held such jobs that these industries must be shown collectively in the 
final column of Appendix table 4D. In 1992, 19 percent of U.S. workers, but just 
8 percent of the legalized, held any type of job in these high-wage industries. 
The legalization cohort was also significantly underrepresented in most services, 
the biggest exceptions being business and private household services. 


Conversely, legalized aliens were six times as likely as other Americans to hold 
private household service jobs, twice as likely to work in restaurants, and nearly 
twice as likely to work in agriculture or nondurable manufacturing. Thus, 
despite work authorization, their employment profile still reflected the types of 
positions held prior to legalization. 


Table 4D shows that their industrial placement differed noticeably from State 
to State. In Texas, construction jobs figured prominently, and in California, 
manufacturing. Legalized New Yorkers were more likely than others to work 
in wholesale or retail trade. 


Men were far more likely than women to work in construction, agriculture, 
durable goods manufacturing, restaurants, or business services. Conversely, 
women found jobs primarily in service industries (particularly household 
services), and in nondurable manufacturing. The industrial profile of LPRs from 
Central America and Other Countries was more like that of U.S. workers than 
was the profile of the Mexican born. 


During the post-legalization period, a disproportionate share of the earliest 
arrivals, Mexicans, and those unable to speak English remained in agriculture 
or manufacturing. Younger LPRs, or those who knew some English, were more 
likely to find jobs in the construction or restaurant industries. Older LPRs, 
Central Americans, women, and especially those arriving since 1975, were 
particularly likely to work in private households. 

Greater educational attainment and fluency in Englisi. appeared necessary to 
obtain jobs in high-wage industries such as trade (other tha.) restaurants), services 
(other than private household), public administration; transportation, communi- 


Figure 4.1 shows that the cohort’s industrial profile resembled that of U.S. 
workers more closely in 1992 than in 1987. At the beginning of this interval, 
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Figure 4.1 Industrial Distribution: 
Legalized and U.S. Workers, 1987/88 and 1992 


Industry 1967/68 


despite the fact that U.S. workers had been leaving manufacturing for some 
time, legalization applicants were still heavily positioned in such jobs. The 
continued contraction of manufacturing employment spurred legalized workers 
into new industries, contributing to this apparent convergence. 


Table 4.2 focuses on a few of the most pertinent industries. From the Census 
Bureau’s list of 235 3-digit industry codes, it isolates the 15 industries where 
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Table 4.2. Representation of Legalized and U.S. Workers in the 
Fifteen Most Frequently-Cited Industries: Prior to U.S. Entry, 


at Arrival, in 1987/88, and in 1992 
Distribution of LPS2 Workers U.S. Workers 
(percent) __ (percent) _ 
Most Frequently Last Job 
Reported Industries Outside FistJob  =AL . i999 = 1987 1992 


Eating, drinking establishments 4 14 13 10 5 5 
Private household services ...... 5 14 8 6 l 1 
Agriculture, crop and livestock 24 10 3 2 2 l 
Apparel production............ 3 6 5 4 | l 
Construction ................ 8 6 8 8 7 6 
Landscaping, horticulture ....... —_ 3 3 2 - l 
Hotel and motel............... l 3 3 4 l l 
Furniture ..............00005 l 2 2 l l l 
Miscellaneous plastics.......... a 2 2 l _— _— 
Building services.............. os 2 2 2 l 1 
Hospital and nursing home..... . 2 2 2 3 5 6 
Automobile repair............. 2 1 2 2 l 1 
Grocery, retail ................ 3 l 2 2 2 3 
Real estate... 0.2.0.6... scene. = l 2 l 2 2 
Laundry... 0.2.0... cece eee a l | 2 _ _ 
Percent in 

Top five industries........... dd 50 37 30 16 14 

Top 15 industries............ 53 68 62 50 29 29 

— Less than 0.5 percent. 


* In most cases, 1987 or 1988. 

Notes: For purposes of this table, crop agriculture and livestock agriculture were combined, as were 
hospitals and nursing care facilities. Some figures may not add to subtotal due to rounding. 

Sources: Legalized workforce (Legalized Population Survey [LPS1] restricted sample and Legalized 
Population Follow-up Survey [LPS2]); U.S. d>. * »~-w of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, 
January 1988 and January 1993. Annualav=. 


tn 


cohort members have most frequently been employed in the United States. 
This table tracks the share of total employment associated with these low-wage 
iadustries from the period prior to U.S. entry through 1992. 


Just 57 percent of the cohort held jobs prior to U.S. entry. Of those who did, 
this table shows that 24 percent worked in agriculture and 8 percent in 
construction. At U.S. entry, some found jobs in the corresponding U.S. indus- 
tries. Restaurants, private households, and apparel manufacturers also hired a 
substantial share, the most popular entry points being restaurant and domestic 
service jobs. Fully two-thirds of the pre-1982 cohort who would eventually 
legalize found their first U.S. job in one of these 15 industries. 
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Even before obtaining work authorization, the cohort’s employment in private 
household service jobs had declined. Restaurant employment, which remained 
virtually unchanged until the late 1980s, dropped substantially following legali- 
zation. No similar withdrawal from the restaurant industry was registered by 
other U.S. workers during this period. 


The top five industries, alone, accounted for 50 percent of all initial entries into 
the U.S. labor market. About 37 percent of the workforce were still in these 
industries when they applied for legalization, a figure that dropped to 30 percent 
by 1992. 


At the latter date, half were still attached to the top 15 industries. Legalized 
workers have become increasingly dispersed within this list, yet movement into 
the other 218 industries, which account for 71 percent of all U.S. employment, 
has been slow. Five years after receiving work authorization, cohort members 
were still nearly twice as likely as other workers to hold jobs in this short list 
of low-wage industries. 


Occupation. Industrial data capture only one dimension of worker segregation. 
Within sectors where natives and legalized aliens are similarly represented, e.g., 
construction, the two groups may fill quite different occupational niches. 
Appendix table 4E contrasts the overall occupational distributions of the two 
groups in 1992. It shows legalized workers to be underrepresented in profes- 
sional, technical, managerial, sales, and administrative support positions, but 
overrepresented in services, farming, crafts, operative, and laborer occupations. 


Gender differentiation by occupation is strong, except in professional, operative 
and laborer jobs, which men and women are equally likely to hold. In 1992, 
men were more heavily clustered in the craft and food service categories, while 
women were much more likely to hold private household, other (nonfood) 
service, or administrative support jobs. 


The occupational profile of Mexican-origin LPRs contrasted sharply with that 
of the U.S. workforce. The occupational mix of LPRs from Other Countries 
more closely resembled that of U.S. workers. In the predominantly Hispanic 
groups, Mexicans favored craft and operative jobs, while Central Americans 
were dispersed more broadly into white collar, private household, and other 


Table 4.3 focuses on the 15 most frequently cited 3-digit occupations. There 
were 501 potential occupations from which to choose. Workers were more 


broadly dispersed across occupations than across industries. Yet here, too, 
legalized workers remain extraordinarily clustered. 


Of those who worked prior to U.S. entry, 21 percent did so in farming 
occupations. Private household childcare and laborer jobs also each accounted 
for about 4 percent of jobs abroad. Upon arrival in the United States, however. 
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Table 4.3. Representation of Legalized and U.S. Workers in the 
Fifteen Most Frequently-Cited Occupations: Prior to U.S. Entry, 


at Arrival, in 1987/88, and in 1992 
Distribution of LPS2 Workers U.S. Workers 
percent t 
ane Last Job = . — 
Oc . 
eee anes Outside Job in A..2 1992 1987 1992 
of U.S. U.S. “PPNS: 

ED ci entinebubhno ame 21 10 3 l l l 
Private household cleaner, servant . . l 9 6 4 oe _ 
Food preparation, miscellaneous .. . l 8 3 l l l 
Janitor, cleaner ................. l 4 6 5 2 2 
Ee eeere 2 3 5 5 1 2 
Private household childcare ....... 4 4 2 l _ 
Textile sewing machine operator .. . 2 4 4 4 l l 
tip pnthichenehecbateons 4 4 3 4 2 2 
Groundskeeper, gardener ......... — 4 3 3 l l 
Hand packer ................... l 3 3 4 — _— 
Assembler ................0005- l 2 3 2 l l 
Maid, houseman ................ os 2 2 2 a — 
Waiter’s assistant................ = 2 2 l = = 
Ph bth bend sebinesdibneee se 2 2 l 2 2 2 
Machine operator, not elsewhere 
Pb 6b050e00600ee000000: l l l 4 — —_ 
Percent in 

Top five occupations........... 26 34 23 16 z 6 

Top 15 occupations ............ 40 61 46 43 13 13 

— Less than 0.5 percent. 


* In most cases, 1987 or 1988. 
Note: Some figures may not add to subtotal due to rounding. 
Sources: Legalized workforce (Legalized Population Survey [LPS!] restricted sample and Legalized 
ion Follow-up Survey [LPS2]); U.S. data (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, 
January |988 and January 1993. Annual averages). 


34 percent entered the U.S. labor market as farm workers, private household 
cleaners and servants, food preparation workers, janitors, or cooks—19 percent 
in various private household occupations alone. The top 15 detailed occupations 
in this list accounted for more than 60 percent of all initial jobs. 


Four of the entry-point occupations—farm work, food preparation, and house- 
hold cleaning and childcare—functioned as stepping-stones to other activities. 
Collectively they accounted for 31 percent of first jobs, 14 percent of jobs at 
application and only 7 percent by 1992. As their importance diminished, other 
occupations assumed greater prominence. The categories of janitors, cooks, 
sewing machine operators, groundskeepers, hand packers, and miscellaneous 
machine operators collectively accounted for 19 percent of first jobs, 22 percent 
of those at application, and 25 percent in 1992. 


Cobb-Clark and Kossoudji have examined the occupational paths followed by 
legalization applicants since arrival in the United States. Their initial study 
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(1992) concerned the occupational mobility of Hispanic men prior to legaliza- 
tion. During their years of illegal residence, this group experienced considerable 
occupational turnover but little purposeful, upward mobility. Cobb-Clark and 
Kossoudji use the term “occupational churning” to describe this pre-legalization 
experience. The illegal aliens who achieved the most upward mobility during 
this period were those regaining occupational rank sacrificed between the home 
country and their first U.S. job. 


Cobb-Clark and Kossoudji (forthcoming) subsequently extended this analysis 
to examine how work authorization influenced the correlates of upward occu- 
pational mobility. They looked at the separate job paths followed by men and 
women from four geographic regions. 


For each group, the 15 most frequently cited 3-digit occupations were identified. 
Changing representation in these occupations was employed as an index of 
occupational concentration. Looking first at the top 15 male occupations, they 
found that 67 percent of all those employed at entry held such jobs, as compared 
with 48 percent during their last week of illegal residence, and 42 percent 5 
years later, in 1992.” The occupational concentration of females was even more 
striking.” The 15 occupations at the top of their list accounted for 81 percent 
of all first jobs, 72 percent of the jobs held by female legalization applicants, 
and 65 percent of those held by women in 1992.” That is, 5 years after gaining 
work authorization, legalized women were nearly as concentrated occupation- 
ally as men had been at arrival, a decade or more before. 


In looking at patterns for men, Cobb-Clark and Kossoudji found that all groups 
used food counter jobs as a primary entry point. However, homogeneous 
groups such as Mexican men had the fewest alternate job options. Farming 
occupations served as the entry point for 17 percent of Mexican men, just 2 
percent of those from Central America and virtually none of the men from the 


20 For men, the 15 top-ranking occupations were, in descending order: farm work, food counter 
occupations, groundskeeping and gardening, janitorial and cleaning occupations, 
construction labor, cooking (except short-order), compressing and compacting machine 
operators, twisting machine operators, laborer (except construction), supervisor (handlers, 
not elsewhere classified), assembler, hand packer, auto mechanic, stevedore, and sales 
worker. 


?| These data suggest that two out of five female beneficiaries of the pre-1982 program had 
gained entry into the U.S. labor market through jobs as launderers, private household 
childcare workers, or textile machine operators. Only about one-quarter of all male IRCA 
beneficiaries had done so through the key male occupations of farm and food counter work. 


22 For women, the 15 top-ranking occupations in descending order were: household cleaning, 
private household childcare, twisting machine « rator, hand packer, farm worker, 
household maid, food counter occupations, janitorial. | cleaning occupations, sales counter 
clerk, compressing and compacting machine operaior. °ssembler, waitperson, cook (except 
short-order), production inspector, and nursing aid and _ orderly. 
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Eastern Hemisphere.” Central American men tended to gain their footing as 
janitors, while those from countries outside the Western Hemisphere often did 
80 as Cooks. 


Initial occupational choices for women were more limited than those of men. 
Regardless of where they came from, a disproportionate share began their 
unauthorized worklives in the United States doing cleaning and childcare in 
private households, or operating twisting machines. Women from Central 
America appeared to have the fewest, and those from countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere the most viable occupational options.” 


Group mobility paths appeared to be strongly influenced by the human capital 
members brought with them into the workplace. One path, often followed by 
minimally skilled Mexican men, began in agriculture or food counter jobs. By 
the late 1980s, most of these men had abandoned agriculture, and many had 
advanced from food counter to cooks’ occupations. Following legalization, 
Mexican men moved progressively into janitorial and/or construction laborers’ 
jobs. Central American men were more likely to begin their U.S. worklives as 
janitors or food counter workers. By application they had often shifted from 
food counter to more skilled occupations such as painting, carpentry, and auto 
mechanics. Their upward mobility path continued following legalization, as 
an increasing number found jobs in truck driving, auto body repair, and 
management. 


Work authorization had a less pronounced effect on women. A limited share of 
the Mexican women who first established themselves in private household and 
textile operative jobs had moved into sales or short-order cooking by 1992. 
Modest improvements were also registered by women from other Western 
Hemisphere nations, particularly as hairdressers, janitors, and cleaners. Those 
from countries outside the Western Hemisphere were making modest inroads 
into white-collar occupations such as insurance adjusters, miscellaneous man- 
agers or administrators, and bookkeepers.” 


3 In their analysis, the term Western Hemisphere is used to refer to the Americas, the Caribbean 
and other surrounding islands. The Eastern Hemisphere is taken to include Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, Oceania and other surrounding islands. 


24 The top two ranking occupations for Central American women were laundry and childcare. 
These collectively accounted for 51 percent of all jobs held at entry and 28 percent in 1992. 
Among women from countries outside the Western Hemisphere, jobs as launderers, ironers, 
and sales counter clerks ranked highest, together accounting for 17 percent of all jobs at entry 
and |2 percent in 1992. 


25 Borjas and Tienda (1993), in examining the LAPS files, concluded that “Asians stand apart 
from undocumented migrants from other origins and as a group—they do not fit the ‘typical’ 
image of this population as poorly educated labor flow working in low-status jobs. Over half 
of all undocumented Asian men and women held white collar jobs when they adjusted their 
lawful status.” 
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Cobb-Clark and Kossoudji postulated a strong link between occupational 
mobility prior to and that following legalization. They compared the long-term 
occupational experiences of workers who were, and those who were not, 
upwardly mobile following legalization. The two groups entered the U.S. labor 
market in much the same occupations. However, by the time they applied for 
legalization, their paths had already diverged. During this illegal period, the 
strongest predictors of occupational advancement were U.S. labor market 
experience and English proficiency. The independent effects of U.S. schooling, 
vocational training, and even educational attainment were considerably smaller. 


The authors then focused on the post-legalization labor market experiences of 
Mexican men. Their multivariate analysis showed that this group’s occupational 
mobility following legalization was more closely linked to attainment of legal 
status than to specific human capital characteristics. Cobb-Clark and Kossoudji 
speculate that work authorization acted as a “union card” gaining Mexican men 
access to new parts of the labor market. 


Class of work. Nearly all of the legalization cohort members began their U.S. 
worklives as wage-earners. Although only 3 out of 4 U.S. workers held such 
jobs in 1987, table 4.1 shows that during their last week as an illegal alien, 19 
out of 20 of those working were in private sector wage or salary jobs. By 
comparison, these applicants had been virtually excluded from public sector 
employment, the source of 15 percent of all jobs nationwide. Moreover, their 
inability to command high wages slowed accumulation of resources necessary 
for self-employment. Only 4 percent of these soon-to-be legalized aliens had 
their own businesses, as compared with 9 percent of the overall workforce.” 


Class of work is one dimension in which legalization appears to have opened 
doors. Figure 4.2 shows that unlike U.S. workers, whose profile was virtually 
constant from 1987 to 1992, 8 percent of the legalized workforce shifted out of 
private wage and salary jobs during this period. Although some public sector 
jobs still remain out of their reach as noncitizens, half of those who moved from 
wage jobs found jobs in the public sector. The other half became self-employed, 
bringing the aggregate share in this category nearly in line with that of the U.S. 
workforce.” 

Appendix table 4F identifies certain attributes that may have increased the 
foothold in the public sector and created the most new jobs for themselves were 


2© Because there are a negligible number of unpaid family workers in each case, they have been 
omitted from the base of these distributions. 


ad Although the LPS2 sample provides empirical data on the scale and nature of 
self-employment, these data have not been analyzed. Given the state of the economy, much 
of it may have been relatively marginal. See Sirola (1992) for a case study of Mexican and 
Central American street vendors in Los Angeles. 
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Figure 4.2 Change in Class of Work: 
Legalized and U.S. Workers, 1987/88 to 1992 


Percent of Workers 
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the English-proficient, high school graduates, those who were longtime resi- 
dents of the United States, and/or were originally from countries outside of 
Mexico and Central America. Inability to speak English was an obvious 
handicap in this regard. Fully 94 percent of those unable to speak English 
remained in wage and salary jobs. 


Size of establishment. Most legalized aliens work in relatively small business 
enterprises. As recently as 1992, solitary jobs of the type held prior to legaliza- 
tion, e.g., private household cleaning, gardening, and childcare, remained 
important sources of employment. About 10 percent of legalized workers said 
they had no co-workers at their place of employment. Although there is reason 
to believe that this is a disproportionately large share,” there are no reliable 
counts of the number of U.S. workers who are similarly situated. 


Most national data on the size of the workplace disregard solo workers, focusing 
instead on those in an establishment setting. Figure 4.3 follows this convention, 
comparing the distribution of legalized and other U.S. workers across busi- 
nesses of varying size.” Setting aside the role of solo workers, it remains clear 
that legalized workers are unusually likely to work in smaller enterprises. About 
26 percent of legalized workers, as compared with just 16 percent of U.S. 
workers, are in establishments with less than 10 employees. By contrast, 26 
percent of legalized workers, as compared with 44 percent of U.S. workers, are 
in establishments employing 100 or more. 


28 Table 4E shows that about 5 percent of legalized workers, as compared with only about | 
percent of all U.S. workers, report holding private household jobs. 


29 1) S. data are drawn from Wiatrowski (1994). 
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Figure 4.3 Size of Establishment: 
Legalized and U.S. Workers, 1992 
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This differential distribution strongly affects conditions of employment. Larger 
firms tend to comply better with wage, hour, and safety regulations. The 
incidence of labor violations grows as establishment size drops. Small busi- 
nesses, operating on tight budgets, often take greater risks to hold down costs. 
It is particularly difficult to enforce labor standards or tax regulations in private 
households. Hence, the cohort’s continuing concentration in smali firms and 
private household jobs may give members fewer worker protections and 
benefits than are enjoyed by the average U.S. worker. 


Employment benefits. Legalized workers do, however, enjoy certain benefits 
shared by other workers. Table 4G illustrates that of those working for a wage 
or salary in 1992, 70 percent received paid vacations, 65 percent paid holidays, 
and 45 percent paid sick leave. About half (49 percent) had personal health 
insurance either completely or partially paid for by their employers. 


Figure 4.4 confirms that receipt of these benefits was strongly associated with 
establishment size. The one-quarter of all legalized workers who held jobs in 
establishments with 100 or more employees were nearly as likely as comparably 
situated U.S. workers to receive these benefits. Most received paid vacations 
and holidays and had access to sick leave and health insurance. However, the 
three-quarters of legalized workers employed in smaller establishments fared 
relatively poorly. The likelihood of their receiving any of these benefits was 
less than half that of comparably placed U.S. workers. 


Hence, irrespective of wage considerations, employment in small businesses 
resulted in greater financial vulnerability. On balance, legalized workers were 
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Figure 4.4 Employee Benefits by Size of Establishment: 
Legalized and U.S. Workers 
Percent Receiving Benefit 
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less likely than average to be compensated for holidays, vacations, or periods 
of illness. 


Health insurance is arguably the most important employment benefit. Very few 
undocumented workers are likely to receive this benefit when they first arrive 
in this country. However, as young adults in good health they may get by for a 
time without requiring much medical care. This appeared to be the case for 
many cohort members at the time of the 1989 survey. However, as their families 
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have grown and they themselves have moved into midlife, their need for 
insurance has increased. 


Nationally, most full-time workers have health insurance through their jobs. 
Again, availability of such coverage increases with establishment size.” About 
69 percent of full-time workers in small businesses (1990), and about 92 percent 
of those in firms with 100 or more employees (1989) have such coverage (EBRI, 
1995). Although most legalized workers maintain full-time schedules, their 
concentration in blue collar jobs in smaller establishments limits access to this 
important benefit. In 1992, only about half of all legalized wage-earners 
reported receiving health insurance through work, a figure that had not changed 
appreciably since legalization.” The implications of this level of coverage for 
legalization families are discussed further in Chapter 6. 


Another benefit whose implications will become increasingly important is 
pensions. Relatively few legalized aliens appeared to have had private pension 
coverage in 1992. Data on this benefit, shown in Appendix table 4G, are 
obtained indirectly through questions about payroll deductions; they are there- 
fore incomplete. Nonetheless, these data suggest that the retirement strategies 
of most legalized workers revolved around the Social Security program, into 
which 90 percent of all wage-earners paid through payroll deduction. Only 26 
percent of legalized workers, as compared with 42 percent of comparable U.S. 
workers (EBRI, 1992), indicated that they were participating in other pension 
plans through work. 


Unionization. According to conventional wisdom, undocumented workers, 
who fear deportation, avoid unionization. Nationally representative statistics 
on this issue are lacking, but a recent case study of workers in California argues 
against this notion. Delgado (1993) finds unionization rates of undocumented 
workers to be influenced by the same factors that affect other groups, a view 


supported by legalization survey data. 


According to union organizers recently interviewed by Baker (forthcoming), 
union membership has not increased substantially in the wake of legalization. 
Yet, by 1992, membership rates were about the same for legalized as for other 
U.S. wage and salary workers, i.e., 15 and 16 percent, respectively.” The 
pre- 1982 cohort’s employment in heavily unionized occupations, e.g., machine 


© The Employee Benefit Research Institute (1995) has found that the likelihood of having 
health insurance is three times as great in firms with | ,000 or more employees as in firms 
with less than 10. 


3! in 1989, 46 percent of legalizing respondents reported having obtained health insurance 
“through a place of work.” In 1992, about 37 percent had health insurance through their own 
jobs and another |0 percent through the jobs of family members. 


32 Data for the U.S. workforce are drawn from BLS (1993b). 
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Operatives and laborers, and in unionized industries, ¢.g., manufacturing and 
construction, appears to have encouraged their union participation. 


Table 4G shows considerable regional variability in this regard. About 30 
percent of the wage and salary workers in New York, but just 2 percent of those 
in Texas, said they were union members. Union membership was higher for 
men than for women and higher for LPRs from Other Countries than for those 
from Mexico and Central America. Union membership appeared to increase 
with educational attainment and age, and to be positively associated with both 
family income and the receipt of various employment benefits. 


Hourly wages and annual earnings. The LPS! survey collected information 
on applicants’ wage rates during their first year in the United States and again 
during their final week of illegal residence. Appendix table 4H shows that, in 
constant 1992 dollars, their mean hourly wages were no higher in 1987/88 than 
they had been soon after arrival, i.e., $7.57 versus $7.59. By contrast, over the 


4 to 5 years following legalization, mean hourly earnings rose to $8.71, an 
increase of 15 percent.” 


other U.S. workers. The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes hourly wage data 
for all U.S. production and nonsupervisory workers in private, nonfarm estab- 
lishments (BLS, 1993a). For this group as a whole, BLS estimates that in 1992 
the average hourly wage was $10.33. For similarly situated legalized workers, 
the figure was $8.78. 


Tienda and Singer (1995) looked at cross-sectional wage gains prior to legali- 
zation. They compared gains registered by legalized men with those of all 
foreign-born men. Controlling for country of origin, age, education, and marital 
status, they found that men in the pre-1982 cohort received a greater wage 
benefit from U.S. experience than did the total foreign born (3.2 versus 1.4 


percent, annually). 


Within this cohort, however, the effects of work experience differed from one 
origin group to the next. During the period prior to legalization, non-Mexicans 
achieved large nominal wage gains with U.S. experience. Mexican men did not. 


In real terms, wage changes for all origin groups were negative prior to 
legalization. However, Mexican men who moved out of agriculture during this 
period experienced 15 percent less wage loss than did those remaining in 
agricultural jobs. The wage change of applicants from countries other than 


33 The median hourly wage for all workers, computed as a ratio of weekly wages to hours 
worked, was $7.50. Men earned somewhat more than women ($8.43 versus $6.29, 
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Mexico was not as heavily influenced by such withdrawals because fewer had 
begun their U.S. worklives in agricultural positions. 


Subsequently, Singer (forthcoming) examined LPS2 data to assess the impact 
of legalization on wage growth. She found that, in constant 1992 dollars, the 
wages of Mexican men were the lowest, and those of male LPRs from non-Latin 
American countries the highest, both at application and 5 years thereafter. 
Controlling for human capita: characteristics, Singer found that the wages of 
legalized men increased at about the same pace before and after legalization. 
Wage growth was most influenced by education, English proficiency, sector of 
employment, and recency of arrival in the United States. 


Table 4H shows that across the period of observation, nearly all subpopulations 
experienced some real wage growth. However, real losses were sustained by 
those in the United States longest and those completely unable to speak English. 
Respondents in families whose 1991 total incomes fell below $12,000 were 
trapped on the wrong side of the widening wage gap. They had experienced 
more than a 10 percent drop in average real hourly earnings since they arrived 
in this country over a decade earlier. By contrast, respondents in families with 
incomes of $30,000 or more had themselves experienced average hourly wage 
growth of about 40 percent. 


Median annual earnings of legalized workers in 1991, also shown in table 4H, 
stood at about $12,670, compared with $17,146 for the U.S. workforce as a 
whole. Median earnings of legalized families were little more than half the 
figure for U.S. families in general, i.e., $20,147 as compared with $35,939.* 


On an annual basis, legalized New Yorkers had an average of 34 percent more 
in individual earnings than legalized Texans; LPRs from Other Countries 
typically earned 48 percent more than those from Mexico; and men earned about 
74 percent more than women. Large earnings differentials were also associated 
with language skills and education. The high school educated earned 54 percent 
more than those who had not gone beyond elementary school, while the English 
proficient had a remarkable 76 percent earnings advantage over those who 
spoke no English. 


Effect of investment in human capital on wages. The most recent study by 
Kossoudji and Cobb-Clark (forthcoming) lends context to the issue of wage 
gains. In this study the authors looked at determinants of pre- 1982 male wages, 
before and after legalization. At issue was the question of whether, and how, 
the determinants of male wages changed over the period since this cohort first 
arrived in the United States. 


34 US. data are unpublished statistics from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Kossoudji and Cobb-Clark found that the structure of wage determination 
changed significantly between initial U.S. entry and application. During their 
initial year in the United States, the pre-1982 cohort received wage rates 
seemingly unrelated to traditional human capital, demographic, and employment 
variables. They appeared to have found their first U.S. job based on whom, rather 
than what, they knew. Although initial job placement was somewhat random, 
over time the wage paths of skilled and unskilled workers diverged. Those with 
» seational credentials and especially English skills appeared to distinguish 
themselves from others not comparably equipped.” 


The group with the most human capital prior to legalization was nonimmigrant 
overstayers, i.e., aliens who become illegal residents after first being lawfully 
admitted on nonimmigrant (temporary) visas. Many of these were Asian or 
European students who violated the terms of their admission. Their contacts, 
English language skills, and “papers” probably increased the efficiency of their 
early job searches. Thus, nonimmigrant overstayers had a clear wage advantage 
over other applicants during the pre-legalization period. Men from Mexico, 
Central American, and other Western Hemisphere countries typically entered 
without inspection, often bringing less human capital and little or no English 
facility. Their investments in such skills were also initially limited. 


For many, legalization appears to have been a turning point. Suddenly, there 
was a surge of investment in language skills, education, and training. Kossoudji 
and Cobb-Clark find that about 43 percent of Mexican men, 53 percent of those 
from Central America, 48 percent of those from other Western Hemisphere 
countries, and 44 percent of those from countries outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere undertook some type of skill enhancement training.” This represented 
more than a doubling of the previous rate of human capital accumulation for 
most origin groups. 


Of course, it would be difficult to attain this education or training without some 
facility in English. Thus, it is not surprising that the only variable in the 
Kossoudji and Cobb-Clark model consistently linked to higher wages, for all 
origin groups, was English ability. 


Through investment in human capital, certain groups have improved their wages 
relative to those of others in the post-legalization period. Nearly all of the wage 
gains registered by Mexican and Central American men following leg:.: zation 
have occurred in the context of such investments. LPRs from countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere possessed more education, training, and English facility 


35 Recalling Cobb-Clark and Kossoudji (1992), those who had suffered the greatest 
occupational setbacks at entry regained some of their former status. Others simply 
“churned.” 


36 The lower acquisition rates of men from the Eastern Hemisphere are consistent with their 
already higher levels of educational attainment. 
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at application and have not continued to invest as heavily in these areas. As a 
result, although their wages remain high, the magnitude of their wage advantage 
over other groups of legalized men has dimivished. 


These preliminary findings help explain why such a large share of the IRCA- 
legalized population were caught in a pattern of “occupational churning” prior 
to legalization. The need to avoid detection may have prevented illegal aliens 
who were capable of seeking training from doing so. Without adequate creden- 
tials, they could not rise out of entry level “immigrant” jobs. Thus, one of 
IRCA’s most important legacies may have been the freedom to pursue these 
credentials. 


“Off the books” employment. One purpose of the IRCA legalization program 
was to reduce the number of illegal aliens in the underground economy. 


Advocates reasoned that by granting these aliens work authorization, the 
government could more effectively protect wages and working conditions and 
better integrate these workers into the tax system. The implicit assumption was 
that many, if not most, worked “off the books.” 


Neither undocumented migration nor underground employment lends itself to 
Statistical analysis. Hence, the validity of this initial assumption has never been 
rigorously tested. However, various case studies have cast some doubt on its 
accuracy. For instance, in their study of migrants circulating between 21 
Mexican communities and the United States, Donato and Massey (1995) found 
that most unauthorized aliens pay taxes, suggesting that they hold jobs in the 
formal economy. 


Fully 66 percent of the undocumented workers in their sample paid taxes 
through payroll deduction.” An even larger share of legalized aliens in their 
sample (87 percent of SAWs and 97 percent of pre- 1982 workers) reported such 
tax-related deductions. While this differential is consistent with the notion that 
legalization may have increased tax receipts, it also suggests that the magnitude 
of this increase may have been relatively small. 


The LPS2 study includes two indicators of possible underground employment: 
absence of payroll withholdings for various taxes and the practice of being paid 
in cash. Neither was addressed in the first survey. Hence, there are no baseline 
data against which to compare the estimates for wage earners in Appendix table 
41. Nor are there comparable estimates for the U.S. workforce as a whole, 
against which to judge these figures. 


In 1992, 90 percent of legalized wage workers said their employers withheld 
Social Security and other Federal, State, and local taxes from their pay. About 


37 This pattern heips explain the flood of requests to straighten out Social Security accounts 
following legalization. 
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88 percent of the wage earners were paid entirely by check. Just 7 percent said 
they received only cash; 5 percent received a combination of the two, while a 
handful also received room and board. 


Table 4.4 identifies some of the situations in which “off the books” employment 
was most likely to occur. In evaluating these data, it is important to recognize 
that payroll practices are measures of employer behavior, over which the 
employee may have little or no control. Similarly employed U.S. natives might 
well respond to these questions in much the same way as these new LPRs have 
done. 


It is immediately evident from this table that informal employment seldom 
occurs in large firms. Almost none of those working in businesses with more 
than 100 employees received payment in cash; nearly all reported that their 
employers withheld taxes from their pay. Conversely, 42 percent of those 
working alone received payment entirely in cash and another 24 percent at least 
partially in cash. Only one-third of these solo workers reported that their 
employers withheld taxes from their pay. 


A disproportionate share of the solitary workers held jobs in private households. 
The recent spate of charges against public figures is a reminder that many 
private householders participate in the underground economy. Unless the 
employer notifies government programs that they have employed someone to 
clean, cook, garden, or take care of their children in the home, both parties’ tax 
obligations usually escape official notice. 


The second legalization survey casts a spotlight on this largely unregulated 
industry. Of the legalized private household service workers surveyed in 1992, 
43 percent were paid entirely, and another |7 percent at least partially, in cash. 
Absence of a paper trail reduced the likelihood that either the legalized aliens 
or their employers would pay obligatory taxes. Slightly more than one-third 
of the household service workers (37 percent) paid Social Security taxes 
through withholding and just one-third used this approach to pay Federal, 
State, or local taxes.” 


More than one-quarter of the workers in farming and sales occupations had no 
payroll deductions for taxes. By contrast, despite the fact that many restaurant 
and food service workers received cash tips, their wages were generally paid 
by check and Social Security and other taxes were generally deducted. As a 
result, in 1992 legalized food service workers (predominantly men) had less 


38 These data are not, however, definitive evidence of tax evasion. Employers could be paying 
both halves of the Social Security tax directly, while legalized workers could be paying their 
Federal, State, and local taxes themselves from wages received. Yet, making such 
arrangements could be particularly difficult for the groups in question, given their limited 
education and language skills. 
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Table 4.4. Method of Payment and Absence of Various Payroll 
Deductions by Industry, Occupation, and Size of Establishment, 1992 


Percent of Percent of Workers Reporting 
Workers Paid No Payroll Deductions for 
and Firm Size Cash Partially FEO! Social Other Health 
Only in Cash Seeuen Tn Security Pension Plan 
Legalized Workers .......... 9 7 14 15 75 $3 
Industry 
Agriculture................ o 8 28 24 81 69 
Construction .............. 7 11 19 22 79 56 
Manufacturing............. 
Durable............... | 3 4 5 34 
Non-durable........... 2 2 5 5 49 
Wenabeababodedcccncee: 
Restaurant............. 13 13 7 8 68 
Other wholesale, retail 8 5 12 13 75 49 
eS ebbsrccctceccess 
Business.............. 9 10 14 14 74 55 
Private household....... 43 17 66 63 95 92 
Other services.......... 5 4 4 10 70 45 
Be ce vebicosiscosensss 9 7 15 18 71 48 
0 :; 
Professional, technical and 
managerial................ 7 7 12 14 da 
SN 60.04 Gbo ce coedseseeci 13 11 28 30 83 61 
Administrative support ...... 3 l 6 44 
ED 60 cb ab0es cvsiec ces 
Private household. ...... 43 17 66 62 96 93 
rere oe 12 ll 5 81 60 
eee 5 4 11 10 74 49 
Pe tb cb cuscsetercneren 11 9 29 84 68 
Crafts and repairs........... 9 il 16 18 74 55 
Machine operator........... 4 4 7 70 45 
REED w60b06c0nserseeces 3 4 8 4 77 46 
Firm Size (number of employees) 
Desvbieoresteesbebsiseeed 42 24 63 64 93 91 
FT eee pee 21 15 37 39 90 79 
DP hodede s cevedesbebidens 10 5 12 13 79 64 
G+ cébéiehevesitecees 3 5 3 3 75 de 
Sb SWh0 0ebbbsbs s0060 | 3 3 3 73 37 
PEE se 6b bebwesccesese 2 1 2 2 62 33 
500 or more ............... | 2 5 5 57 30 
"Includes mining: ont ication and public utilities: fi ' asas 


estate; and public administration. 


Note: Base is all legalized workers in the given industry, occupation, or size class. 


Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 
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opportunity than those in private household services (predominantly women) 
to be employed “off the books.” 


Appendix table 4I shows informal employment situations to be particularly 
common in New York, involving proportionately more workers from Central 
America and Other Countries than from Mexico. Members of low-income 
families, older workers, the poorly educated, and those with no English facility 
are most often found in these marginal circumstances. 


Beneficiaries’ Evaluation of the Labor Market Impact of Legalization 


LPS2 respondents were asked to evaluate the employment benefits they re- 
ceived from the legalization program. Although their responses are subjective, 
and must be interpreted with caution, they are perhaps our best measure of 
“customer satisfaction.” Group-specific data are shown in Appendix table 4J. 


Those who had looked for jobs since application were asked how legal status 
had affected their ability to get work. More than three-quarters said it had eased 
their job search process. Responses ranged from a feeling that legalization had 
made it much easier (53 percent) or somewhat easier to get work (25 percent) 
to a sense, in a handful of cases, that it had made it somewhat (2 percent) or 
even much harder (1 percent) to do so. The infrequency of these latter responses 
suggests little perceived increase in workplace discrimination. About one-in- 
five (19 percent) said they thought legal status had had no effect on their ability 
to find work. 


While most agreed that work authorization had eased the job search process, 
some were more positive than others. It was persons with 7 to 11 years of 
education and a modest level of English proficiency who seemed most satisfied 
with the results. This intermediate group may have been ideally suited to benefit 
from post-legalization education and training. By contrast, the LPRs who spoke 
no English whatsoever, or had minimal education, may have missed out on 
training opportunities. They seemed most disappointed in the program’s im- 
pacts. Conversely, those who had the most skills in hand when they applied for 
legal status seemed somewhat indifferent to the law’s labor market effects. 


A second LPS2 question, addressed only to those who had worked since legali- 
zation, concerned the effect of legal status on their ability to advance at work. 
Responses to this question were also positive, but somewhat more guarded. Fully 
63 percent of those with work experience felt legal status had made it easier to 
advance at work. However, just 38 percent gave the program highest marks 
(“much easier”); another 25 percent felt it had been “somewhat” beneficial. More 
than one-third (36 percent) said legal status had not affected their ability to 
advance on the job. Almost none of the respondents (1 percent) felt it had made 
advancement more difficult. Once again, laber market benefits were felt most 
strongly by those who had attended secondary school and knew some English. 
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Summary 


Researchers agree that a primary motivation behind illegal migration to the 
United States is the desire to work and improve economic well-being (Chiswick, 
1988; DOL, 1989; DOL, 1991). The architects of immigration reform believed 
that legal status would foster this group's economic assimilation. The two 
legalization surveys provide the only nationally representative data with which 
to evaluate this assumption. Chapter 4 has used these data to compare the labor 
market experiences of section 245A beneficiaries before and after legalization. 


The aliens who sought legalization in 1987 and 1988 were, at that time, strongly 
attached to the labor force. Participation rates of legalizing men exceeded those 
of all men, a pattern that remained intact in 1992. The rates of legalized women 
exceeded those of other women only in 1987/88, dipping below the U.S. rates 
by 1992. The activity rates of both men and women dropped somewhat 
following legalization, due in part to the subsequent recession. Even though the 
economy was recovering by 1992, legalized men faced a substantially elevated 
risk of unemployment. Many women appeared to have responded to this 
weakening demand by withdrawing from the labor market. The next chapter 
will illustrate that another factor contributing to their withdrawal may have been 
an increase in parental responsibilities. 


Over the span of this cohort’s worklife in the United States, its job options 
appear to have been relatively limited. At the outset, most found jobs as illegal 
workers in construction, restaurants, private households, agriculture, and manu- 
facturing. Despite high rates of job turnover, few achieved real headway prior 
to legali.ation. As recently as 1992, the majority were still in the same short list 
of occupations and/or industries. Nonetheless, legalization appears to have 
spurred investments in education, language, and training that have enabled 
many section 245A beneficiaries to find jobs elsewhere. Evidence of this is seen 
in the growth of public service and self employment. 


Legalized women are far more concentrated than mer, both industrially and 
occupationally. About 65 percent of working women, but just 42 percent of 
working men, were in their respective top-listed 15 occupations at the time of 
the follow-up survey. 


While such jobs were among the poorest paying in the United States, the picture 
was not uniformly bleak. After years of wage stagnation, most section 245A 
beneficiaries had finally experienced real wage growth. Unfortunately, this 
growth was not shared by those longest resident in the United States or those 
least able to communicate in English. 


While legalized workers were somewhat less likely than average to receive 
employee benefits, one key reason appeared to be the size of employing firms. 
Pre- 1982 legalized workers were only about half as likely as other Americans 
to work in establishments with 100 or more employees. About 10 percent of 
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legalized workers worked alone, ¢.g., in private households. The likelihood of 
their receiving health insurance, paid vacations, sick leave, or credits toward 
Social Security retirement was particularly limited in solitary jobs. One of the 
best measures of this cohort’s movement into the formal economy may be their 
movement out of the private household service sector. 
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CHAPTER 5. FAMILY STRUCTURE AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY 


The years between application for temporary residence and the 1992 interview 
were a busy period for the section 245A cohort, not only in an economic sense 
but also socially and demographically. 


Legalization and Family Structure 


In the late 1980s, “legalization households” included a mixture of never-married 
applicants, nuclear family members, more distant relatives, and totally unre- 
lated individuals. By offering the hope of greater prosperity, legalization may 
have helped alter some of these living arrangements. During the years imme- 
diately following legalization, many cohort members entered first marriages 
and/or became parents. Numerous others travelled to their homelands to visit 
relatives and some finally brought their families to live in the United States. 


In their discussions with legalizing aliens, Hagan and Baker (1993) discovered 
an unanticipated but widely held reaction to legalization. Most of the applicants 
with whom they spoke saw this program as a way of strengthening their bonds 
with the home country. IRCA made this possible in several ways: by increasing 
freedom of travel, promoting higher wages with which to support relatives 
abroad, and eventually enabling the new LPRs to petition for the immigration 
of these relatives. 


This chapter examines survey data on these phenomena. In particular, it focuses 
on international travel, information on family members living abroad and their 
intentions to immigrate, and changes in the structure of legalization families 
and households in the wake of legalization. Much of the analysis that follows 
is patterned after unpublished work of Woodrow-Lafield.” 


International mobility. The flow of illegal aliens across the southern border 
is known to be two-directional (Passel, 1986; Massey et al., 1987). However, 


*? The survey data reported in this chapter are based on responses of persons who participated 
in both legalization surveys. Woodrow-Lafield’s analysis of changing family structure 
utilized the full LPS! and LPS2 samples. 
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because U.S. border security jeopardizes reentry, illegal aliens are often reluc- 
tant to make temporary visits to their home country. 


Freedom of movement was probably one of the strongest incentives to legalize. 
A study of legalized Guatemalans in Houston, Texas found that many were 
maintaining families abroad, to which they returned for up to 6 months each 
year (Hagan and Baker, 1993). The authors concluded that “one of the most 
interesting and unexpected effects of IRCA may be the creation of a cohort of 
permanent’ legal residents who are, paradoxically, more geographically mobile 
than their undocumented counterparts.” The LPS] files indicate that even 
between 1982 and 1986, when they were “continuously resident,” 44 percent 
of section 245A applicants actually left the United States temporarily, primarily 
for family reasons. 


To assess the cohort’s international mobility since legalization, the LPS2 asked 
respondents: “Since January 1991, including short trips, how many times have 
you left the United States?” Nearly two-thirds (64 percent) said they had left 
the United States at least once during the reference period of 16 to 20 months. 
Nearly half who did so travelled only once. However, 10 percent left the country 
five times or more, and 2 percent did so at least 25 times. 


Only | percent of those interviewed in 1992 had left the country to live or work 
elsewhere during this reference period.” Some (primarily along the border) 
cited shopping as a motivation (17 percent); others cited vacations (58 percent). 
However, fully 80 percent of all travelers said they had left the country at least 
once for family reasons. 


Relatives abroad and their intentions to immigrate. Binational families are 
inherently unstable. In the long run, such families are likely to reunify on one 
side of the border or the other. Where they do so is of considerable policy 
interest. 


The Hagan and Baker study (1993) found that among Guatemalans in Houston, 
the ability to petition for the entry of relatives ranked a close second behind 
freedom of trave: as their motive for legalization. 


The LPS2 survey queried respondents about various types of relatives for whom 
they might eventually petition, and the migratory intentions of those relatives 
abroad. Unfortunately, this information has quickly become outdated. For 
instance, many offspring who were unmarried minors living abroad in 1992 
have since married, become adults, and/or entered in United States. These 


40 in addition, at least 1 percent of the 5,000 persons in the second sample were lost to 
reinterview because they had left the United States for an extended period of time. Since 
reasons for failure to locate a respondent are not always evident, the true share of respondents 
residing elsewhere by the date of interview may well have been higher. 
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developments have altered the likelihood of their immigration in coming years. 
Hc ace, these data must be interpreted with caution. 


Respondents were asked to enumerate their spouses, unmarried children, mar- 
ried sons and daughters, parents, and siblings living outside the United States. 
At the time of the 1992 survey, they estimated that about 30 percent of these 
relatives intended to immigrate (Woodrow-Lafield, 1994).‘' Of the would-be 
immigrants, just 17 percent could be petitioned for immediately as spouses or 
unmarried offspring of LPRs. Fifty-seven percent were brothers or sisters of 
legalized aliens, ineligible unless the LPR first naturalized. 


Few respondents had taken steps to assist the enumerated relatives in coming 
to this country. Of those listing immigration-hopeful relatives, just 20 percent 
had requested application information from the Federal Government and only 
17 percent had filed petitions. 


The situation is far from static, however. The Immigration Act of 1990 (IM- 
MACT90) created about 55,000 special visas per year for 3 years to accommo- 
date spouses and unmarried offspring of IRCA’s new LPRs.“ An unknown share 
of the relatives mentioned in LPS2 received these special visas, which were 
also available to relatives of SAWs and to legalization relatives already living 
in the United States. 


Administrative records of the Department of State show that between 1987 and 
1994 the waiting list for family preference visas doubled, largely due to IRCA. 
By FY94, the visa waiting list for spouses and unmarried children of LPRs 
exceeded that of citizens’ siblings. It is estimated that at the beginning of FY95 
there were |.1 million outstanding petitions for spouses and unmarried children 
of LPRs, of which 80 percent were for relatives of IRCA beneficiaries (State, 
1995). Backlogs were greatest for Mexican nationals. 


Naturalization and family sponsorship. An important unanswered question 
is what share of the legalized population will become U.S. citizens. Historically, 
Mexican nationals have been more hesitant than other aliens to take this final 
step (Portes and Rumbaut, 1990). Since Mexicans so outnumber other nation- 
alities in the legalization cohort, a reluctance on their part would substantially 
dampen the cohort’s overall naturalization rate. However, legislative efforts to 
exclude noncitizens from eligibility for various social services could in fact 
encourage applications for naturalization. 


4! See also Woodrow-Lafield (forthcoming). 


42 The full 55,000 were available in FY92 and FY93, but just 32,776 were available in FY94. 
The 39,000 married sons and daughters of section 245A beneficiaries who wished to 
immigrate were ineligible for these visas. 
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The 1992 survey asked respondents about their plans to naturalize and/or retire 
in this country. Appendix table 5A summarizes findings on these two issues. 
The first question was, “In a few years you will be eligible to apply for 
naturalization to become a United States citizen. Do you think you will apply 
or not?” Nearly half (48 percent) said they would definitely do so, while another 
quarter (27 percent) said they would probably apply. Fewer than one-quarter 
(23 percent) indicated indecision, and only 2 percent said they would not. These 
figures may, of course, overstate actual intentions—particularly in light of the 
historically low rates of naturalization for Mexicans and respondents’ possible 
desires to answer to this important question “correctly.” 


However, table 5A suggests that the groups who said they were most inclined 
to naturalize were those with the most favorable U.S. work experience. Close 
to two-thirds of the highly English-proficient, the high school educated, and 
LPRs from Other Countries were already considering this important step. 
Conversely, those with little education, those unable to speak English, and 
especially Mexican-origin LPRs were markedly less certain that they would 
seek U.S. citizenship. 


A second question probed whether respondents intended to return to their home 
country, go elsewhere, or remain in the United States at retirement. While the 
English-proficient and those unable to speak English differed greatly in their 
intentions to naturalize (65 versus 30 percent, respectively), 4 out of 5 respon- 
dents in both groups intended to retire in the United States. The groups showing 
the least intention to retire in the United States were men (who were more likely 
than women to maintain families abroad) and newer arrivals, especially those 
from Central America. Period of arrival data suggest that intentions to emigrate 
may diminish with time. 


As part of their phase II application, fully one-quarter of this legalization cohort 
satisfied the more stringent English and civics requirements establis xed for 
naturalization, rather than the minimal standards established for legalization 
applicants. These fully certified LPRs should face few impediments in obtaining 
U.S. citizenship once they apply. 


The window of eligibility for naturalization opened in November, 1993. By the 
following June, 7.7 percent of those eligible to apply for citizenship had already 
done so.“ Of these, 6,001 had already received U.S. citizenship. These prelimi- 
nary figures suggest that eventual rates of naturalization may be relatively high. 


Appendix table 5B displays naturalization applications for this 6 month period 
by country of birth. Mexicans registered the lowest application rate—just 2.8 
percent. By comparison, 16.9 percent of the remaining LPRs who had become 
eligible had applied. 


43 The base of this figure is LPRs who achieved eligibility by May 1, 1994. 
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Naturalization may be the swiftest route to family reunification. Yet, even 
having taken this step, naturalized section 245A beneficiaries will have to enter 
the lengthy queue to bring in adult sons and \jaughters and/or siblings. Depend- 
ing on how rapidly the cohort naturalizes, the backlogs for first, third, and fourth 
family-based preference visas could lengthen considerably. It is still relatively 
early to judge since, as mentioned earlier, the first wave of legalized aliens 
became eligible to apply in November 1993. 


Changes in household size and family structure. Despite geographic separa- 
tion from many of their close relatives, by 1992 most LPRs appeared to have 
settled or established families within the United States. Their living arrange- 
ments have changed tremendously in the years since they first entered this 
country. Although a disproportionate share arrived as young, solitary workers, 
by the time they were given an opportunity to legalize in the late 1980s, they 
had reached a median age of 32 years. By 1992, fewer than one-quarter were 
still in their 20s, half had passed the age of 36, and one-third were over the age 
of 40. 


Life-cycle effects were therefore strongiy in evidence. Table 5.1 shows that, at 
the time of application for legalization, 31 percent had not yet married. Over 
the ensuing period, the never-married component fell to 18 percent. Although 
the share residing with partners remained nearly constant, the share living with 
a spouse rose from 46 to 58 percent, inflating the proportion in couple relation- 
ships from 57 to 68 percent. Spouses arriving from abroad appear to have 
contributed little to this increase. 


The composition of LPR households reconfigured noticeably following legali- 
zation. The probabilities of living alone or in unusually large households 
diminished substantially as living units moved toward a more nuclear model 
(Woodrow-Lafield, forthcoming). 


The number of spouse/partners and children (hereafter referred to as “nuclear 
family” members) increased, while that of other members of the extended 
household (whom we shall call “adjunct” members) had declined.“ During the 
post-legalization period, the proportion of legalized aliens living with their own 
children increased from half to two-thirds,“ while the share living with siblings 
dropped from 40 to 33 perceni.“ 


“4 Adjunct members include the reference couple's siblings, parents, grandparents and 
grandchildren, more distant relatives, and all unrelated individuals in the household. 

45 These “own children” include not only children by birth but stepchildren, foster or adopted 
children, children for whom the respondent has assumed principle responsibility, and sons- 
and daughters-in-law. 


“© Siblings are defined as brothers and sisters, both natural and adopted, brothers- and 
sisters-in-law, stepbrothers and stepsisters. 
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Table 5.1. Changes in Marital Status and Family Size 
Between Date of Application and 1992. 
istic Lege Adults (Percent) 
At Application* 1992 
Marital Status 
Total 100 100 
Married, spouse present .................. 4 58 
Living with partner as married............. i} 10 
Married, spouse not present ............... 6 5 
Elsewhere in Uniied States. ............ l l 
than et beden seus ccchanonscsin | 5 4 
Ee ee ee 2 2 
inchs ks ceneeeneseeseesnsees 2 3 
Legally operated ...... 2.2... cece eeees 2 4 
ee 31 18 
Family Size 
Total 100 100 
NTT TT eeTTT eT TTT TTT TTT CTT CT 14 10 
ne 660604 6000600000000 0000h0000000008 11 11 
ETT TT TT TTT eT ETT TT TT TTT TTT 17 15 
ROTO PTeTT CTT TTT TTT TT TTTTT TTT ee 19 21 
PROVE eer TTTT TTT TC PTT T Te TT Te 14 17 
intehateiheeteseneetceeshebestuseennt i] 12 
eT eT eT TeTTT TTT Terre TTT rT Te 6 7 
Dn 5 2 0000000000 60000680000000068 y 6 
Mean 
Nuclear family size.................24.-. 2.87 3.36 
ED +6650 6000000000000668¢ 4.70 4.48 
Family Income in 1991 
Total 100 100 
TD <056006900600¢000000000008 6 7 
ns ccpbaceuetesocdeechanes 21 15 
NI, 05660080006600008amees 31 27 
ED + +46 00.060 66s 60600db600 24 25 
ED 65.54.05 0600 chee bh0e8usees 18 26 
Percent who remitted funds abroad ........... 64 53 


* In most cases, 1987 or 1988. 


Note: Some percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
ee 
Survey ). 


The two surveys enable us to examine gross changes in household composition 
following legalization. Table 5.2 tracks changes in the average composition of 
units containing LPS2 respondents. The first two columns show the average 
number of individuals living in these households at application and again in 1992, 
by their relationship to the sampled legalized alien. The figures in column C are 
drawn from a retrospective LPS2 question concerning continuous cohabitation. 
In combination with the first two figures, these data identify gross flows into and 
out of the living unit. This information is displayed in the final two columns. 
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Table 5.2. Household Composition at Application, in 1992, and Implied 


Changes by Category of Relationship 
Mean Number Resident in Unit Implied Mean Number of 
Both at Exits Entries 
Category of At In Application — Since Since 
Relationship Application® 1992 andin 1992 Application Application 
[A] (B} (C] [A-C] [B-C] 
4.70 4.48 3.06 1.64 1.42 
Respondent ........ 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.00 0.00 
Spouse or partner... . 0.51 0.63 0.47 0.04 0.16 
BED. cc cccccccs 1.36 1.73 1.17 0.19 0.56 
Total other relatives, 
nonrelatives........ 1.83 1.12 0.42 1.41 0.70 


* In most cases, 1987 or 1988. 
Sources: At application (Legalized Population Survey [LPS!] restricted sample); 1992 and at both 
dates (Legalized Population Follow-up Survey [LPS2]). 


Although this table confirms an increase in couple relationships and childbear- 
ing, it also shows a slight overall drop in the size of the average LPS2 household 
following legalization. Average household size edged down by 0.2 persons, 
from 4.7 to 4.5. In gross terms the shift was much more substantial. The average 
unit lost about 1.6 individual members and acquired another 1.4 persons not 
resident in the unit at application. 


Spouses, partners, and children accounted for about half of all entries but almost 
none of the exits. Adjunct members were the source of most turnover within 
these units. The typical household lost 1.4 nonnuclear relatives and unrelated 
individuals and regained about 0.7 more over the period in question. This 
turnover is consistent with the pattern of immigrant households hosting newer 
arrivals as they become established. However, it may also reflect legalization 
families themselves breaking away from larger units to establish their own 
households. 


Differences in average family structure affected the pace at which families were 
growing. Substantially more LPRs from Mexico than from Other Countries 
lived in couple relationships (71 versus 57 percent). Consequently, the median 
family size of those from Other Countries held steady at 3, while that of 
Mexican-origin LPRs rose from 4 to 5 during the post-legalization period. 


Although the shift of households from extended, multiple earner units toward 
a more nuclear family model can be read as a sign of social assimilation, it was 
not without its costs. This shift involved an increase in the ratio of dependents 
to earners in the average household. 


Immigration status of legalization household members. The term “legaliza- 
tion household” is something of a misnomer. In 1992, only about 40 percent of 
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the persons living in these households were themselves legalized aliens. The 
status of other members ran the gamut from U.S. citizen to unauthorized alien. 


Many household members failed to qualify for legalization at the time LPS 
respondents applied. Groups that were ineligible included children born abroad 
after 1981, undocumented relatives and friends whose U.S. residence had been 
intermittent, and those who entered for the first time, or overstayed the terms 
of their admission, after January 1982. Concern about the welfare of such 
individuals initially prevented some eligible aliens from applying on their own 
behalf (Baker, 1990). The INS alleviated these concerns by implementing 
family fairness regulations that protected many of these individuals from 
deportation and authorized them to work in the United States.” 


The two legalization surveys give provisional counts of the number of house- 
hold members in various statuses prior to and nearly 5 years following legali- 
zation.“ This information must be interpreted cautiously, as figures for the two 
dates have been obtained in markedly different ways. Data for 1987/88 were 
obtained through a direct match of LPS1 and LAPS records, whereas those for 
1992 came from direct interviews. Survey responses coulc be somewhat biased, 
both because these questions are sensitive and because respondents may not 
have known the legal status of others in the household. The composite family 
data in Appendix tables SC and 5D are summarized in figure 5.1. 


Consider first a composite nuclear family, comprising the alien, a spouse or 
partner, and/or children of either of these adults. At application, this unit 
included an average of 2.87 persons, 1.59 of whom were legalization benefici- 
aries. About 0.90 persons were citizens or lawful permanent residents—most 
of them children born in the United States. (Well over half of the respondents’ 
childrer: were, in fact, U.S. citizens.) Of those for whom no LAPS record could 
be located, 0.16 were minor children and another 0.19 were adults. These would 
eventually qualify for family fairness status. At the time of application, however, 
most nonapplicants and rejected family members were illegally resident. By 
this reasoning, an average of as many as 0.39 persons per nuclear family may 
have been illegally resident at that time. 


By 1992, the typical nuclear family had grown to 3.36 persons. As the pre-1982 
cohort acquired LPR status, the average number reported as legalized aliens 


47 in October 1991, the family fairness program was replaced by the family unity program, 
which provided similar protections to nuclear relatives of IRCA-legalized aliens. Those 
previously admitted under the family fairness program had to reapply under the family unity 
program to retain legal status. To qualify, they had to have been resident in the United States 
by May 5, 1988, and to have been married to, or be the offspring of, the reference legalized 
alien by that date. Although neither program issued visas to these aliens, both enabled these 
individuals to remain in the U.S. until they could obtain a visa another way. 


48 The first survey only collected this information for immediate family members; the second 
did so for both immediate relatives and other household members. 
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Figure 5.1 Immigration Status of Nuclear and 
Extended Family Members at Application and in 1992 


Average Number per Unit 


Immigration Status 
325] Pre-i962 or SAV 


C—) Pemily Peirness 


GB Possidiy iMegal 


Nuclear Family Extended Family 


dropped to 1.54; that of citizens and lawful permanent residents rose to 1.42. 
Another 0.12 nuclear family members had status under the family fairness/fam- 
ily unity program; 0.05 held temporary visas. No information was given for the 
remaining 0.23 immediate relatives, whc may have been illegally resident. 


The extended family profile in figure 5.1 illustrates that a similar shift was 
taking place with regard to parents and siblings of the respondent and his or her 
partner. The number of undocumented members in the typical extended family 
appeared to drop from about 0.71 in 1987/88 to about 0.36 in 1992.” 


Summary 


The age structure of the section 245A cohort dictated certain inevitable changes 
in family and household composition following legalization. In the late 1980s, 
many applicants were still unmarried or just beginning to form families. 
Subsequent marriages and births increased the size of the average nuclear 
family unit. Simultaneously, there was a decline in the number of other relatives 
and unrelated persons living in these households. Thus, legalization households 
more closely resembled the nuclear model in 1992 than they had 5 years before. 


A second transformation underway during this period involved immigration 
status. The number of undocumented members of legalization households 


49 The 1987/88 estimate includes those whose applications were rejected as well as those shown 
as illegal. The 1992 figure includes “other” and “don’t know” responses. 
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appears to have declined, both due to the family unity program and the departure 
of certain adjunct household members from the unit. 


An unanticipated outcome of legalization has been the strengthening of bonds 
with relatives abroad. Most legalized aliens have parents and siblings, if not 
also spouses, children, grandparents and/or grandchildren, outside the United 
States. Over half visited these relatives abroad during the 16 to 20 months prior 
to LPS2. 


Respondents indicated that a large number of relatives abroad—perhaps as 
many as 30 percent of those admissible under various family preferences— 
might be interested in immigrating to the United States. However, as LPRs, 
their only relatives eligible for family preference visas were spouses and/or 
unmarried children. Just 17 percent of those believed to be planning to immi- 
grate fell into these categories. 


The remaining 78 percent of those thought to be hoping to immigrate could not 
do so unless the LPR first naturalized. It remains to be seen what share of 
legalized aliens will take this final step. Nearly half of all LPS2 respondents 
said they would definitely naturalize; another quarter said they would probably 
do so. These are extraordinarily high proportions for a group dominated by 
Mexican nationals, not previously known for high naturalization rates. Those 
who have been least successful in the labor market expressed the most ambiva- 


lence about naturalizing. During the first 6 months of potential application, 
Mexican-born LPRs were only one-sixth as likely as other legalized aliens to 


pursue U.S. citizenship. 


CHAPTER 6. SOCIAL SERVICES 


While immigration reform was expected to have positive long-run social and 
economic consequences, its potential short-run effects were cause for concern. 
During the debates preceding IRCA’s passage, no one could say with certainty 
who, or how many, would step “out of the shadows.” 


One short-term consequence of granting lawful permanent residence to an 
unknown number of aliens was the risk that national welfare roles might 
suddenly swell. To prevent such an occurrence, Congress denied most section 
245A applicants access to Federal needs-based assistance programs for a period 
of 5 years.* The Special Agricultural Worker program was introduced relatively 
late in the legislative process, however, and those drafting the bill did not 
include a similar waiting period for SAWs. This 5-year waiting period for 
section 245A applicants dampened IRCA’s short-term impact on key Federal 
programs by phasing in the new LPRs’ eligibility for such support. 


However, imposing a 5-year waiting period on the new temporary resident 
aliens increased the vulnerability of various State and local social service 
programs. It was anticipated that demand for their services might climb as this 
low-wage population came forward to legalize. IRCA therefore established the 
State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant program to reimburse State authori- 
ties for certain expenses incurred on behalf of eligible legalized aliens during 


This chapter considers four issues pertaining to social services: (1) SLIAG 
expenditures during the transition period; (2) the economic well-being of 
families of legalized aliens during the final months of the waiting period; (3) 
the share of these families that met the means-test for Food Stamp benefits in 
early 1992, and that enrolled in the Food Stamp Program when the waiting 
period ended; and (4) survey data on legalization families’ use of certain other 
social services during the waiting period. The accompanying volumes of this 
report (ACF, 1996 and FCS, 1995) address the SLIAG and Food Stamp Program 
issues in greater depth. 


= Significant exceptions were made for certain eligible legalized aliens. These concerned four 


categories of Medicaid expenditures" emergency care and pregnancy-related care. as well as 
medical care for SSI-eligible ELAs anj ELAs below the age of 18. 
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The SLIAG Program: Transitional Reimbursements 


The State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant program was included in 
IRCA to offset some of the fiscal repercussions of the legalization program. 
SLIAG was a categorical grant intended to reimburse State and local govern- 
ments for some of the costs of providing public assistance, education, and 
public health services to those aliens adjusting status under sections 245A and 
210 of the INA. 


In slightly over 7 years of operation (late FY87 to FY94), the SLIAG program 
reimbursed State and local governments a total of $3.5 billion. This translates 
to an average of $1,167 per eligible legalized alien over the life of the program. 


More than two-thirds of reimbursements (69 percent) were for public assis- 
tance, amounting to about $2.4 billion over the program’s life. The vast majority 
of these public assistance costs pertained to medical services. Although ELAs 
were generally barred from using Medicaid, exceptions were made for pregnant 
women, children, the elderly and handicapped, ard emergency care. SLIAG 
public assistance reimbursements broke down as f) lows: 38 percent for Medi- 
caid; 52 percent for other forms of medical assistance; 2 percent for mental 
health and substance abuse; 6 percent for cash assistance; and just 2 percent for 
all other costs, including food, housing, and admiaistrative functions. 


Educational programs amounted to 19 percent of the total SLIAG funding, or 
about $673.1 million over the life of the program. Allowable educational 
programs included primary and secondaiy education for ELA children, adult 
basic education and adult classes to provide English language, U.S. history, and 
Civics instruction to enable ELAs to pass the INS-administered test for perma- 
nent residency required by IRCA.*' IRCA limited educational reimbursement 
to no more than $500 per student per year for the first 3 years of schooling in 
the United States. Even with these restrictions, SLIAG funds allowed States to 
expand their existing adult education programs to meet the educational needs 
of the newly legalized population. 


Public health assistance services were allowable for reimbursement under 
SLIAG beginning in May 1987 (S months eariier than other SLIAG-related 
services). As these services protect the health of the general public, no means 
test was required. To a large extent, these services focused on contagious 
diseases such as tuberculosis and sexually transmitted diseases. In addition, the 
costs of immv nization services, family planning and prenatal care, and some 
supportive and environmental-related services were reimbursable. Further- 
more, although SLIAG did not provide public assistance or educational benefits 


5! BLAs were considered to have satisfied this requirement if they made “satisfactory progress” 
in a course of instruction designed to cover the material in the test. Many ELAs took the 
60-hour course in lieu of the test. 
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to aliens whose phase I applic. = s were still pending, there was no similar 
restriction with respect to public health assistance. 


Over the life of the program, approved costs for public health assistance 
amounted to $285 million. The majority of these costs (59 percent) involved 
screening and preventative services. For a detailed discussion of SLIAG 
program costs, the reader is referred to the DHHS Administration for Children 
and Families report, Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act: The 
Staie Legalization Assistance Grant Program, Final Report: 1995. 


The Economic Well-Being of Legalized Families 


Legalized aliens whose financial circumstances qualified them for means-tested 
Federal assistance could not apply on their own behalf until 5 years after 
receiving temporary resident status. For members of the LPS2 sample, this 
meant the waiting period would lift sometime between October 1992 and 
September 1996. The second legalization survey was in the field from April 
through August of 1992, before the first respondents became eligible for Federal 
assistance. It provides several measures of the economic well-being of legalized 
households shortly before gaining access to the safety nets available to other 
needy Americans. 


As noted in Chapter 4, the educational credentials of most legalized aliens 
placed them at a disadvantage in the U.S. labor market, not only relative to 
natives but also to other foreign-born minorities. As illegal and eventually 
legalized aliens, the cohort found ways to compensate for low earnings. These, 
in turn, reduced their demand for public support. 


For instance, proportionately more legalized than other prime-aged men were 
economically active. Although their participation rate dropped to 94 percent in 
1992, it remained well above the 88 percent registered for all U.S. men at that 
time. As a result, there were fewer working-age dependents in the legalized than 
in the overall U.S. population. 


Likewise, there were proportionately fewer female-headed households, the 
group most likely to find its way onto public welfare rolls. Although, in 1992, 
the survey population included proportionately more partnerships and fewer 
marriages than did the U.S. population generally, 7 out of 10 adults in both 
populations lived in established couple relationships. Almost half (46 percent) 
of all legalized adults resided with their spouse and children. Relatively few (4 
percent) were single parents. Just 5 percent of legalized households with 
children were headed by women, compared with 26 percent nationally.” 


52 For U.S. data, see Census (1994), table 72. 
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Moreover, legalized families tended to reside in extended households, pooling 
earnings and basic expenses. Although this pattern was slowly changing, in 
1992, 24 percent of their households still included extended family members; 
14 percent contained nonrelatives. Fifty percent reported two or more workers, 
and nearly 20 percent reported at least three earners. 


Family income. Even when LPRs residing alone were excluded from the base, 
the combined income of legalized families was typically quite low. Appendix 
table 6A shows that in 1991 34 percent of legalization families, as compared 
with 17 percent of families nationwide, lived on annual incomes of less than 
$15,000. Only 18 percent of legalization families, as compared with 59 percent 
of U.S. families, had incomes exceeding $30,000. 


The family income variable summarizes the financial impacts of some of the 
characteristics discussed in previous chapters of this report. Most striking is the 
share of all families with less than $15,000 in income: 45 percent of those in 
Texas, and 49 percent of those in families where the respondent spoke no 
English. The two subgroups whose family income distribution came closest to 
resembling the national average were high school graduates and legalized aliens 
from Other Countries. 


Remittances abroad. Not unly did incomes generally fall short of the national 
average, but they helpec support family “members” living abroad. Because 85 
percent of all legalized adults had immediate relatives living outside of the 
United States,” remittance behavior was widespread. 


Between 1988 and 1991, as families reconfigured in the United States, the share 
remitting funds dropped from 64 to 52 percent. Likewise, the average annual 
amount remitted fell from $1,148 to $821. Nonetheless, this still represented a 
large sum of money considering the incomes of legalized aliens and their 
families. 


Table 6A shows that those who a ived as children, presumably with many of 
their immediate relatives, were less likely than other LPRs to remit. Those who 
arrived most recently and had the least time to reunify their families in this 
country were more likely to send money home and generally sent more. The 
amount sent by families of male respondents was on average twice that sent 
by families of female respondents. The groups most likely to send remittances 
were the recently arrived, Central Americans, those who spoke English rela- 
tively poorly, those living in States other than California or Texas, and those 
with family incomes of more than $20,000. Well over half of these groups sent 
money and gifts in 1991, and their remittances were among the largest reported 
by any group. ° 


53 Over 5 percent had foreign-resident spouses, 10 percent minor children, 7 percent adult 
children, 61 percent parents, and 74 percent siblings living outside the United States. 
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There appeared to be a correspondence between family income and funds 
remitted. Yet the well-educated, the English-proficient, and those from Other 
Countries, who might be e pected to remit more or to do so more frequently, 
were not exceptional in this regard. It remains to be determined whether a larger 
share of their immedizte relatives were already resident in the United States. 


Other indices of standard of living. Given their extended financial responsi- 
bilities and limited incomes, legalized families appeared to have few discretion- 
ary funds. A striking 61 percent reported that their families had less than $1,000 
in cash, bank deposits, or investments. Just 22 percent reported having more 
than $3,000.* Not only did the paucity of resources stand in the way of 
self-employment, but it also deterred homeownership. About 64 percent of the 
housing units in this country are owner-occupied, as compared to just 39 percent 
of those in which legalized aliens live. 


More telling are figures on telephone access and vehicle ownership. In the early 
1990s, nearly twice as many legalized as other U.S. households went without 
phone service, i.e., 9 versus 5 percent.” Moreover, when respondents in 
low-income families were asked about vehicle ownership, about one-quarter 
said their families had no vehicle of any kind. In the population at large, just 12 
percent of families with less than $35,000 in income had no car.* 


Health insurance of family members. Another particularly telling index is the 
absence of private health insurance. At the time of LPS2, legalized aliens were 
still prohibited from seeking Medicaid assistance except for emergency, mater- 
nity, and child health care. Unless they obtained private coverage through work 
(discussed in Chapter 4) or directly from an insurance company, other medical 
expenses were likely to be out-of-pocket. 


According to recent data from the Employee Benefit Research Institute (EBRI, 
1995), 16 percent of U.S. citizens and 43 percent of noncitizens lack health 
insurance coverage. By comparison, 52 percent of LPS2 respondents had no 
private health insurance coverage. Although even fewer probably had such 
coverage when they first arrived in this country, its absence may not initially 
have been cause for immediate alarm. Those who were single, in their 20s, and 
in good health may have gotten by for a time with only minor medical attention. 
Yet with age and parenthood, medical bills become more frequent. The expan- 
sion of legalization families increased their vulnerability to health care costs. 


*4 The Food and Consumer Service (FCS, 1995) found that legalized aliens tend to have fewer 
assets and less income than similarly situated members of the general population. 


35 For S cava, see Census (1994), table 1214. 
For duta, see Census (1994), table 1223. 
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However, Appendix table 6B suggests that the cohort’s private health care 
coverage may have deteriorated during the post-legalization period. It appears 
that at the individual level, the share of respondents lacking private health 
insurance edged up slightly from 50 to 52 percent. 


Because questions on family health coverage differed in the two surveys, it is 
impossible to develop comparable estimates of family coverage for the two 
dates. However, as of 1992, 2 out of 5 legalization families (40 percent) reported 
having no health care coverage whatsoever.” 


A disproportionate share of the relatively uninsured were women, newer 
arrivals, and/or persons from Mexico or Central America. About 60 percent of 
all elementary-educated LPRs, and 66 percent of those unable to speak English, 
were without private coverage. 


Questions about publicly funded health coverage were addressed to respon- 
dents, but not their families. About 2 percent of respondents said they were 
covered by Medicare and another 7 percent by Medicaid or other State general 
medical assistance. Roughly two out of five respondents had neither private nor 
public insurance, forcing them to defer medical care or to pay whatever medical 
bills they might incur out-of-pocket. 


Use of Social Service Programs: The Food Stamp Program 


Concern that Food Stamp usage might surge at the end of the waiting period 
prompted the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Consumer Service to 
seek information on the assets and income of section 245A beneficiaries. 
Toward this end, the FCS joined DOL in sponsoring the 1992 Legalized 
Population Follow-up Survey. Their findings, presented in the FCS report, 
Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act: Impact of the Legalization 
Program on the Food Stamp Program (1995), are briefly summarized below. 


Even though LPS2 respondents weve still categorically ineligible for FSP 
benefits, the hou.chold income and asset da. . they provided at that time have 
enabled Federal officials to project eventual FSP eligibility. While eligibility 
criteria differ from one Federal program to the next, the FSP eligibility 
estimates are a convenient yardstick by which to compare the economic 
security of legalized and other U.S. families. The estimates are a demographi- 
cally adjusted measure of the collective effects of work patterns, wages, assets, 
family size, and household composition on the group’s overall economic 
well-being. 


*7 The “family coverage” shown in table 6B pertains to all legalized aliens living with 
LPS-defined relatives; persons living alone are excluded from this index. 
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Findings on Food Stamp Program eligibility. The Food and Consumer 
Service (FCS, 1995) estimates that although legalized aliens themselves were 
still barred from receiving benefits, more than one-quarter (27 percent) of their 
families passed both the asset and income tests for FSP eligibility in 1992. Many 
family members were citizens or LPRs, and therefore entitled to assistance. 


Table 6.1 highlights FCS findings regarding the characteristics of eligible 
families. This table contrasts eligible and ineligible legalization families with 
those of FSP-eligible units nationwide in 1992. It illustrates the links between 
low-wage employment, demographics, and social service demand. 


Legalization units were substantially larger and likely to be headed by younger 
adults than were other disadvantaged families. They were less likely to be 
headed by women and, when female-headed, were more likely to include other 
adults. Because of the relative youth of section 245A beneficiaries, a dispro- 
portionate share of the iegalized units that were FSP-eligible also included 
children—84 versus 47 percent overall. These units were twice as likely as the 
average eligible unit to include pre-schoolers. 


Earlier, figure 3.4 noted that members of the overall Hispanic population are 
typically better educated than members of the legalized populatiun. In light of 
this disparity, the eligibility differentials shown in table 6.2 are somewhat 
surprising. The FCS analysis found that the share of all households meeting the 
means test for FSP eligibility was actually larger for Hispanic units nationwide 
than for legalized families (31 versus 27 percent, respectively). 


Table 6.1 illustrates that section 245A beneficiaries face the dilemma of the 
working poor. Fifty-five percent of the legalization families whose assets and 
earnings fell below the threshold for Food Stamp eligibility were headed by a 
working adult.* Another 19 percent were headed by someone who was actively 
looking for work. Just 26 percent were headed by an adult who neither worked 
nor was looking for work. The comparable figures for FSP-eligible units 
nationwide were 32 percent employed, 15 percent unemployed, anid 54 percent 
economically inactive. 


Consequently, FSP-eligible legalization families reported higher monthly earn- 
ings than other eligible units, i.e., $1,040 versus $744. Their earnings, however, 
typically supported nearly twice as many members, including many small 
children. The data suggest that legalized low-wage earners, largely barred from 
public assistance programs, may have had difficulty ensuring that their families 


Food Stamp Program participation. As noted earlier, food stamp eligibility 
does not necessarily translate into participation. It is estimated that only about 


58 By comparison, just 25 percent of the eligible Hispanic units were headed by working adults. 
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Table 6.1. Characteristics of Food Stamp Eligible and Ineligible 
Legalization Families and of Eligible U.S. Families, 1992 
Section 245A FSP-Eligible Units 
Characteristic Legalized Aliens Jan. 1992 
Mean Household Size........... 44 43 2.4 2.9 
Head of FSP-defined Household 
Median age ................. 35 a4 . 39 
Median years of education ..... 6 9 ll 10 
Composition of FSP-defined Unit 
thi ahuenhecechecesedvesne 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
DL chenebercoteesccess 27.1 19.8 71.1 62.3 
Female with children.......... 15.3 2.5 27.3 31.5 
Male with children ........... 2.1 0.7 1.3 1.2 
TT + 2s00000000000008 9.7 16.6 42.5 29.6 
Multiple Adults ............... 728 80.3 28.9 37.7 
Unit includes children ......... 66.0 58.2 17.9 27.0 
Married couple............. 47.0 tid 13.6 21.6 
Not married, female head 12.8 8.1 3.5 3.9 
Not married, male head... ... 6.2 5.7 0.8 1.5 
Unit includes no children ...... 6.8 22.1 10.5 10.3 
Unit includes only children... . . 0.0 0.0 0.5 0.4 
Includes adults ages 60+......... 8.2 7.6 32.7 23.5 
Includes children ages 0 to 17... .. 83.5 61.3 47.1 60.1 
TED cde enesrcceceseuecets 50.8 33.8 25.3 32.6 
Ey 640006000000006000004 70.9 49.3 35.7 46.6 
Labor Force Status of 
Household Head 
i SnekeeG0h006000000000090 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
PD + ¢h59$b0b90000000000 55.0 84.8 31.5 25.0 
Unemployed .................. 19.3 47 14.8 13.4 
Not in labor force .............. 25.7 10.5 53.6 53.5 
Occupation of Household Head 
STs 606650008006060 000085 100.0 1.0 100.0 100.0 
White collar. ............... 9.9 23.0 33.9 26.7 
ee 90.0 76.8 66.! 73.3 
Percent with earnings ........... 738 85.7 28.3 345 
Average monthly earnings ....... $1,040 $2,162 $744 $841 
Percent of units receiving 
Sy G6eibweésésene seecenes 12.0 1.6 22.4 26.9 
i ipenestbbuessces connect 0.9 1.3 19.1 17.2 
bp seeeubascesycoesseosess 28 0.5 5.3 5.6 
ins bbubearntesscogecesets 8.0 48 46 5.5 
Total households ............... 246,17 659,069 13,982,931 2,117,088 
IID 000.0000 cesencnncas 947 3,065 33,849 865 
Note: Some perceatages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Food and Consumer Service: Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act: Impact of 
the Legalization Program on the Food Stamp Program, \995, (tables 1.14, 11.15, 11.16 and Hl. 18). 
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Table 6.2. Food Stamp Program Eligibility and Participation: 
Comparison of the Section 24 *“ Legalized Population, 
the Total U.S. and Hispani ‘opulations, 1994 


Legalized US. Hispanic 


Households 
Percent eligible ........... 27 15 31 
Percent participating ....... 16 10 19 
FSP participation rate ...... 58 69 61 
Persons 
Percent eligible ........... 27 13 28 
Percent participating ....... 13 10 15 
FSP participation rate ...... 49 74 53 


Source: Food and Consumer Service: Effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act: Effects of 
the Legalization Program on the Food Stamp Program, (table 2). 


69 percent of all U.S. families qualifying for Food Stamp benefits actually claim 
them. In 1992, only 13 percent of LPS2 respondents’ families (roughly half of 
meeting the means test) actually received FSP benefits. Most of the individuals 
receiving benefits were U.S.-born children who were eligible in their own 
right.” Nearly 70 percent of the units receiving Food Stamps at that time 
reported having wage income; 15 percent included unemployed workers. 


As the end of the waiting period neared, FCS officials sought to determine how 
the pre- 1982 cohort would affect national demand for FSP benefits. What share 
of those needy enough to qualify would actually claim benefits? The LPS2 
survey explored this issue by asking about awareness of this Federal program. 
Four out of five legalized respondents said they were aware of the FSP program. 
About one-fourth understood how to apply for benefits, although none could 
do so on their own behalf at that time. 


The FCS undertook a second phase of their study in the spring of 1994 to 
determine what these legalized aliens did after the close of the wai’ . period. 
By this time, very few section 245A beneficiaries remained categorically 
excluced from the program. Therefore, FCS case records were matched against 
LAPS data to determine what share of -20se on the FSP roles had legalized 
under section 245A of INA. This proces s was repeated in each of the eight States 
where members of the pre-1982 cohort \were most numerous. 


Like means -eligible families 2 years before, the legalized families who actually 
claimed beneiits were generally large. They often included workers whose 


%9 Only one percent of the households receiving food stamp benefits included the legalized 
alien in the food stamp grent at that time. 
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assets and earnings lifted the family only marginally above the poverty 
threshold. 


The FCS study found that the share of all legalization households participating 
in the Food Stamp program grew modestly following the end of the waiting 
period, from 13 to 16 percent. However, the share of all legalized individuals 
participating in FSP grew briskly, from 1 to 13 percent. Most of the increase in 
Food Stamp usage appeared to have occurred in households that already 
received benefits, as the newly eligible LPRs were added to the recipient Food 


Stamp unit. 


By comparing actual food stamp usage with the LPS2 eligibility estimates, FCS 
researchers estimated this cohort’s FSP participation rates, shown in table 6.2. 
Legalized aliens appeared to be nearly twice as likely as other U “. residents to 
qualify for benefits. Yet their propensity to claim benefits was somewhat below 
average. About 49 percent of the eligible legalized aliens (compared with 74 
percent of eligible persons nationwide) actually claimed benefits. FSP partici- 
pation rates of legalized individuals were also low relative to those of the overall 
Hispanic population. However, they were nearing Hispanic levels, causing FCS 
researchers to conclude that subsequent increases were likely to be small. 


Because of family size, average benefits per legalized family exceed the 
national average, i.e., $201 versus $172 per month, respectively. Yet, for 
legalization households in the eight States studied, this amounts to an average 
of just $58 per person per month, compared with $69 per person for the average 
FSP household. 


The Food and Consumer Service found that legalized aliens made up fewer than 
1 percent (0.7 percent) of all FSP participants and legalized households only 
about | percent of all participant FSP households in 1994. Their benefits 
amounted to about 0.6 percent of the total issued. Because of their geographic 
concentration, in the State of California, legalization households comprised 6 
percent of all Food Stamp households and legalized aliens about 3 percent of 
total FSP participants. For a full discussion of this research, the reader is referred 
to the FCS report (1995). 


Receipt of Other Publicly Provided Social Services 


Information on eligibility for, and receipt of, other services is much more 
limited. However, the LPS2 survey does provide an overview of services used 
by legalization households in mid-1992. The same factors at work in shaping 
Food Stamp eligivility, i.e., employment, wages, family size and household 
composition, influence usage of these other programs, as well. 


The Congressional Budget Office recentiy developed national estimates of the 
share of all families receiving various types of Federal assistance (CBO, 1994). 
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These CBO estimates for all U.S. families, and families with children, are 
juxtaposed with comparable figures for legalized families in table 6.3. 


Age structure strongly influenced program involvemen‘. Because of their 
relative youth, only 3 percent of legalization families included persons receiv- 
ing Social Security benefits. The comparable figure for U.S. families nation- 
wide was 29 percent. By the same token, legalization families were only half 
as likely as other U.S. families to receive Supplemental Security Income (SSI). 


Unlike their native counterparts, relatively few legalization households had 
become completely disengaged from the labor market. Therefore, proportion- 
ately fewer claimed unemployment benefits. 


In 1992, about 2 percent of legalized respondents said they were covered by 
Mecicare, compared to 24 percent of families nationwide in 1990. Coverage 
under Medicaid was more widespread, coming closer to national levels. Be- 
cause of their age structure, legalized households had many maternity and child 
health expenses, at least some of which were reimbursable under SLIAG. 


Whereas the legalized population’s participation in programs for the elderly 
was minimal, contacts with child-focused programs were mor: frequent. LPRs 
could not apply for AFDC benefits for themselves, but they v ere entitled to do 


Table 6.3. Percent of Families Receiving Various Forms of 
Income Assistance: Legalization Families, 1992, and U.*.. Families, 1990. 


— , Total Families Families With Children 
LPS2*  —US 90 LPs2° US 90 
Social Security.............. 3 29 2 10 
Unemployment Insurance .. . . . 6 8 6 ll 
Health insurance programs 
DD 6eseeseevecevescss 2 24 ? 6 
DD: cs. egnabereveseses 8 10 ¥ 16 
Means-tested assistance programs 
SDs 26eeneeeeeees 
0 6 6 7 13 
i cieseedeees cebneens 2 4 I 3 
eee 
Food stamps.............. 15 10 18 17 


* Recipients themselves may not have >een legalized aliens. 

> Percent of such families in which the LPS respondent is covered: no information available on 
coverage of other family members. 

Sources: Leg» .ed population (Legalized Population Follow-up Survey [LPS2]): U.S. data (Congres- 
sional Budget Oftw-e, Reducing Entitlement Spending: A CBO Study, September 1994. Totals derived from 
disaggregated CB‘ ) estimates.) 
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so for qualifying U.S.-born children. In 1992, about 7 percent of all legalization 
families with children, compared with 13 percent nationwide, received some 
AFDC benefits.” Participation in the reduced-price school meals program was 
permitted, and because of limited family resources was relatively widespread. 
About 23 percent of all legalized families, and over 34 percent of those with 
school-aged children, had members enrolled in this program. 


Summary 


During their first 5 years of legal residence, section 245A beneficiaries were 
required to forego most forms of Federal needs-based assistance, demonstrating 
their economic self-sufficiency. Exceptions were made in the case of emergen- 
cies as well as maternal and child health care. Children of legalized aliens (most 
of them born in the United States) were entitled to participate in the reduced- 
price school meals program. Because of typically low wages and expanding 
families, many had to use these allowable services. 


The SLIAG program, established to cushion the impact of legalization on 
State-funded programs, channeled $3.5 billion to affected States over a 7-year 
period as partial reimbursement for services rendered to the newly legalized 
population. Nearly 70 percent of the funds dispersed went to public assistance 
programs, with the majority of these funds being spent on medical assistance. 
Another 19 percent of SLIAG funds were spent on educational programs, 
including adult language and civics courses designed to prepare ELAs to pass 
the examinations required in phase II of the application process. 


Legalized adults were still strongly attached to the labor market in 1992, albeit 
often in low-wage jobs. The departure of many nonnuclear relatives and 
unrelated adulis from legalization households often reduced the households’ 
earnings Capacity, even as nuclear families were growing. Thus family incomes, 
already well below the national norm, were being spread over a growing number 
of individvals—often including relatives abroad. 


Three out of five families had less than $1,000 in liquid assets. One in ten had 
no telephone. Rates of vehicle- and homeownership were also relatively low. 
Two ou. of every five legalized families reported having no private health 


insurance coverage for family members. 


Their precarious financial situation placed most legalized aliens among the 
working poor. Nearly one-quarter of all legalization families had children who 
were receiving reduced-price breakfasts and/or lunches at school. Based on 


© The Census Bureau (1995) estimates that iu. the summer of 1993 the share of 15 to 44 year 
old mothers receiving AFDC payments ranged from 7 perce..t for whites to 9 percent for the 
foreign born, 19 percent for persons of Hispanic origin, and 26 percent for those of African 
American descent. 
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family structure, assets, income, 2nd expenses in 1992, the Food and Consumer 
Service estimated that more than one-quarter of legalization households met 
the eligibility criteria for Food Stamp Program benefits. These data suggest that 
during IRCA’s period of “work, not welfare,” the earnings of legalized families 
that included working adults often fell below the national threshold for adequate 
nutrition, established by the Food Stamp Program. 


An analysis of FSP participation in 1994, after the waiting period for Federal 
assistance was largely over, revealed that by that time 13 percent of the legalized 
population were FSP recipients. Despite high relative eligibility, the share 
claiming benefits for which they qualified was lower than in either the overall 
U.S. population or the Hispanic population. 
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CHAPTER 7. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The legalization program set forth in section 245A of the INA had several 
objectives. These were to (1) reduce the size of the illegally resident population; 
(2) integrate the illegally resident population into the tax system, (3) reduce 
their labor market vulnerability; and, (4) through English language training, 
encourage their social integration. To what extent have these goals been met?’ 


Satisfying Legalization Program Goals 


INS statistics in Chapter 2 illustrate that IRCA substantially reduced the size of 
the illegally resident population. Under section 245A alone, about 1.6 million 
long-term illegal residents became legitimate members of American society. As 
a short-run solution to the numbers problem, this program was clearly a success. 
However, because illegal flows have not been curtailed, the stock of unauthor- 
ized residents has continued to grow (Warren, 1995). 


A second objective of the legalization program was to integrate former illegal 
aliens into the tax system. Underlying this goal was the assumption that illegal 
aliens did not usually pay taxes. This assumption has since been called into 
question. Following IRCA’s passage, legalized aliens deluged the Social Secu- 
rity Administration with requests to straighten out their accounts—tacit evi- 
dence that most had paid Social Security taxes all along, albeit to fictitious 
accounts. This evidence was corroborated by a recent survey of illegal Mexican 
workers in the United States. Donato and Massey (1995) found that most such 
respondents reported paying various taxes, if only to avoid detection. Further 


support comes from legalization survey data that show payroll deductions to be 
the rule in most “illegal immigrant industries.” 


Two major exceptions are private household services and agriculture, where tax 
violations may be more widespread. Yet the LPS surveys show that even prior 
to legalization, members of the pre-1982 cohort had begun to forsake these 
industries. As they moved elsewhere, the likelihood of their paying taxes 
through payroll deduction increased—with or without work authorization. 


Third, the legalization program was intended to diminish workplace vulnerabil- 
ity. This cohort’s continuing withdrawal from agriculture, private household 
services, and other low-wage jobs clearly implies diminishing vulnerability. 
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However, data show that the sufficiently skilled were often able to find better 
jobs without work authorization, while the most unskilled could not do so even 
with appropriate documents. Those who benefited most from legalization were 
aliens who also helped themselves. A disproportionate share of the occupational 
and wage gains registered since the late 1980s have occurred to LPRs who 
attended nonmandatory language classes or other courses of instruction in the 
wake of legalization. Those who could not do so, due to illiteracy, lack of 
English skills, or other reasons, remained somewhat vulnerable. 


Finally, there is the matter of social integration through English language 
training. It appears that mandatory classes had little impact on this population's 
overall English proficiency. Nonetheless, these classes did perform a valuable 
function by welcoming legalization applicants into American society and 
encouraging their further efforts at self-improvement. Kossoudji and Cobb- 
Clark have shown that those who continued with classroom and on-the-job 
training were able to reap the greatest benefits from the legalization experience. 
To the exient that mandatory English training encouraged other investments in 
human capital, they were indeed successful. 


IRCA’s Impacts on Legalized Aliens 


The section 245A legalization program has had both societal and individual 
effects. The parallel submissions on the Effects of the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act, by both the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Health and Human Services, look at IRCA’s programmatic and fiscal conse- 
quences. This volume has focused primarily on individual and family effects. 


It is clear from Chapter 3 that at the time they applied for legalization, the 
majority of pre-1982 applicants possessed relatively little human capital. Most 
were still young adults, had not entered—much less graduated from—high 


school, and knew little or no English. Their greatest competitive strength may 
have been their eagerness to work, discussed in Chapter 4. 


Hov ever, the same attributes that gained the pre- 1982 cohort entry into the U.S. 
labor maricet appear to have retarded their subsequent economic integration. As 
young illegal aliens with few viable alternatives, members of this cohort were 
willing to work long hours at low-paying jobs, oftentimes under conditions 
American workers might reject. Unhampered by family responsibilities, they 
evaluated pay scales, benefits, and working conditions relative to those abroad. 


However, as Chapter 5 has demonstrated, in the decade or more since their first 
arrival, personal circumstances have changed. By 1992 this cohort’s family 
responsibilities, financial needs, and wage expectations were more like those 
of other Americans. Yet half of all pre- 1982 legalized aliens still had less than 
8 years of schooling—a severe disadvantage, even relative to high school 
drop-outs. 


Chapter 7) Summary and Conclusions 


Moreover, they were competing for low-skilled jobs not only with better educated 
natives, but also with less demanding recent entrants, Wages for unskilled labor 
had stagnated, and it was increasingly difficult to retain, let alone improve, their 
relative economic stunding. Their language and educational deficits threatened to 
permanently mark these legalized aliens as entry-level workers. 


Yet such attributes are not entirely immutable. Chapters 3 and 4 illustrate that 
after receiving work authorization, close to half of all legalized workers took 
steps to enhance some of their basic skills. About 32 percent enrolled in English 
language courses beyond those required for phase II application. At least 12 
percent attended formal schooling and 16 percent received vocational train- 
ing—both largely in English. 


Kossoudji and Cobb-Clark (forthcoming) illustrate that some of the most 
powerful effects of legalization were realized by cultivating English skills, 
education, and training. The pre- 1982 cohort appears to have been effectively 
cut off from educational and training opportunities uatil its members were able 
to legalize. IRCA may have reduced occupational churning and enhanced wage 
growth by permitting pre-1982 LPRs and their employers to invest in skill 
development. 


The various studies by Cobb-Clark and Kossoudji provide valuable insights 
into this process. Their studies found that English proficiency, education, and 
skills had little bearing on initial job placement within the U.S. labor markct. 
However, during the years leading up to legalization, human capital did 
influence subsequent occupational and wage mobility. Although upward mo- 
bility was limited, during the week prior to application, English-proficient, 
skilled applicants were noticeably better positioned within the labor market than 
were the unskilled and those unable to speak English. 


The advent of work authorization acted as a “union card,” fostering widespread 
occupational mobility. Legalization also fostered widespread investments in 
education, training, and language skills, which—at least for Mexican men— 
reaped substantial wage gains. 


The effects of human capital on upward mobility were more muted in single 
period analyses, i.e., before and after legalization, than they were over the entire 
period since U.S. entry. A comparison of each individual’s occupation and 
wages at entry and in 1992 showed that education (or the lack thereof) did 
indeed enhance or impede long-tern) progress. Data from the legalization 
surveys suggest that there may have been three tiers of legalized aliens who 
experienced quite different magnitudes of impact. 


The first of these, composed mainly of nonimmigrant overstayers from Asia 
and Europe, were relatively well educated and often English proficient. A 
disproportionate share appear to have been admitted on student visas. Although 
at entry they took much the same types of jobs as other members of the pre- 1982 
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cohort, their doing so often represented a drop in occupational rank from jobs 
previously held. Over time, many members of this group sought additional 
education and/or regained some of the occupational and wage status lost at 
entry—even without work authorization. Multivariate analysis shows that 
IRCA’s labor market impacts on this group were modest. Their subjective 
assessments confirm this finding. 


A second component of the iegalized population arrived with a grade-school 
education or less and little or no facility in English. Most of this group entered 
the United States without inspection, coming from Mexico or Central America 
in search of unskilled jobs. From the beginning, their skill profile made them 
outliers in the U.S. workforce. Often unable to speak English or read in any 
language, they could not acquire enough training to break out of their dilemma, 
even after receiving work authorization. Models of wage growth and occupa- 
tional change show that the benefits reaped by this group following legalization 
were also modest. Not surprisingly, LPRs in this category were somewhat 
disappointed at IRCA’s labor market outcomes. 


The third group, most favorably affected by legalization, was composed of 
LPRs who had attended secondary school and could speak some English. As 
illegal aliens, these members of the pre- 1982 cohort were not fully competitive 
with natives but could reasonably hope to become so. Soon after applying for 
legalization, many members of this group enrolled in educational and voca- 
tional programs. By conypleting GEDs and/or studying such fields as word 
processing and other computer skills, equipment repair and operation, they 
began to narrow the gulf between themselvc s and other U.S. workers. Members 
of this group gave legalization the highest marks for improving their labor 
market opportunities, a perception borne out in multivariate analysis. 


Beneficiaries of section 245A of the INA have demonstrated their eagerness to 
succeed in the American economy. Legalized men are exceptionally active in 
the labor market. Both men and women holding jobs typically work full time. 
To economize, families have resided in extended family households, often with 
unrelated individuals. There are relatively few female-headed legalization 
households. 


However, because of the age distribution of this population, a disproportionate 
share of legalized women now have parental responsibilities that have damp- 
ened their labor market participation relative to that of native women. House- 
hold incomes have been further strained by the fact that many extended family 
members have moved away to set up their own households. 


Thus in 1992, after 5 years of legal U.S. residence, a disproportionate share of 
legalization families were still below the poverty threshold. About 6 percent of 
these families received AFDC for children who were born in this country. About 
23 percent had school-age children who were receiving reduced price meals at 
school. 
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Food Stamp Program officials have determined that legalization families are 
somewhat more likely than other families to qualify for Food Stamp benefits 
because of their young families and low earnings. However, in 1994, legaliza- 
tion families were less likely than other units to claim benefits for which they 
qualified. This leads to IRCA’s second set of impacts, those on public programs. 


IRCA’s Impacts on Public Programs 


Chapters 2, 5, and 6 have summarized several programmatic impacts, many of 
which are discussed in greater detail in the companion volumes of this report. 
More than 2.6 million illegal aliens attained lawful permanent residence in the 
United States through IRCA’s various legalization programs. Given the number 
who came forward to apply, impacts on public services were predictable. 
Indeed, the ebb and flow of demand for these services was dictated by IRCA’s 
iegislated timetable. 


Extending LPR status to such a large number of aliens simultaneously was a 
complex process. Because certain restrictions that applied to section 245A 
applicants were not broadened to encompass SAWs, the two groups have 
acquired various rights and responsibilities at a different pace. Special Agricul- 
tural Workers were the first to be granted LPR status. In so doing, they gained 
most of the rights and responsibilities of other U.S. residents, including the right 
to cross U.S. borders, work in the United States, and request certain forms of 
Federal assistance when necessary. After 5 years in LPR status, SAWs could 
apply for naturalization. 


The section 245A legalization program, which has been the subject of this 
report, moved on a slower track. It was through this two-phase “pre-1982" 
program that the majority of IRCA-legalized aliens gained LPR status. During 
phase I, section 245A applicants received temporary resident alien status. They 
were given up to 42 months in which to complete phase II applications, from 
which they could gain lawful permanent residence. 


Temporary resident alien status gained members of the pre- 1982 cohort the right 
to work in and cross the borders of the United States without fear of apprehen- 
sion. However, it did not entitle them to petition for the immigration of 
immediate relatives or to apply for Federal needs-based assistance. Rights to 
petition were contingent on the outcomes of their phase II and/or naturalization 
applications. Regardless of legal status or financial circumstances, most mem- 

bers of the pre- 1982 cohort could not request AFDC, Medicaid, and Food Stamr 
benefits until the fifth anniversary of their phase I application. In the meantime, 
their job mobility, wages, and working conditions were expected to improve 
due to work authorization—an expectation borne . ut to some degree by the 
legalization surveys. 


This implicit timetable led to the fluctuations in demand for specific govern- 
mental services noted throughout this report. In turn, impacts have been 
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registered by INS officials processing phase | and phase II applications, State 
and local officials involved with SLIAG-funded services, State Department 
personnel who process visa petitions, officials of the Food Stamp, AFDC, and 
Medicaid programs, and, most recently, INS officials involved with naturaliza- 
tion. The processing of SAW and pre-1982 applications is now largely com- 
pleted. Food Stamp Program officials also believe that this population's requests 
for FSP benefits may already have peaked. The INS has recently instituted new 
procedures to handle the growing volume of naturalization applications. Re- 
quests for family-sponsorship visas will continue and are likely to increase as 
cohort members naturalize. 


Conclusion 


This report has examined vario \s outcomes of the legalization program set forth 
in section 245A of the Immigrauion and Nationality Act. These effects have been 
both programmatic and personal, influencing national policy as well as demo- 
graphic and labor market decisions. 


It is important to recognize that the 1.6 million illegal aliens who adjusted status 
under this program were not new entrants to the United States. All had been 
resident in this country for at least 5 years. Their presence would have had 
demographic and economic repercussions even if IRCA had not been enacted. 
The law simply gave these long-term residents the same rights enjoyed by other 
Americans. 


Bringing them out of the shadows, however, has focused attention on the size, 
widespread dispersion, and economic diversity of this population. A small share 
have been surprisingly successful, establishing their own businesses or earning 
advanced academic degrees. A much larger share have invested in basic 
vocational skills, thereby enhancing their own productivity and wages. Regret- 
tably, some have been unable to realize the full benefits of legalization. 


The new LPRs are now more broadly dispersed across industries and occupa- 
tions than they were prior to legalization. Nonetheless, in 1992 they were still 
six times as likely as other Americans to hold private household jobs, where 
wages were low, benefits few, and payments toward Social Security retirement 
uncertain. A disproportionate share also remained in the apparel industry, 
construction, restaurants, and other “immigrant” sectors. 


This study suggests that employers who limit their own costs by hiring low- 
wage unauthorized aliens often pass those costs on to society as a whole. 
Foreign workers recruited for their youth, inexperience, and vulnerability do 
not remain so indefinitely. With time—tregardless of their legal status—they 
mature. Most form families, bear children, and/or bring family members in from 
abroad. Eventually they seek a standard of living for themselves and their 
families similar to that enjoyed by other U.S. residents. 
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Yet, even with lawful permanent residence, lack of English skills and educa- 
tional credentials may severely handicap their efforts to achieve this standard. 
Legal status, employment, and long hours of work notwithstanding, many of 
those admitted under section 245A have had difficulty keeping their families 
out of poverty. During the period when they were barred from access to most 
federal “safety nets,” at least one-quarter of this population lived on incomes 
that would otherwise have qualified them for Food Stamp benefits. Over half 
of these qualifying households (55 percent) were headed by workers. Most 
included school-age children fed, in part, through the reduced-price school 
meals program. 


The majority of legalized aliens express interest in becoming full-fledged 
“Americans” through naturalization. Whether or not they do so, most intend to 
remain in this country when they retire. They and their families now share the 
American dream. 


Unfortunately, many also share the dilemma of the working poor. In today’s 


economy, even lawful permanent residence may not fully erase the obstacles 
posed by a lack of formal education and language skills. 
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Table 2A. Applications for Legalization by State of Residence and IRCA Program 
State of Residence Total Section 245A Section 210 
(Pre-1982) (SAW) 
Total® 1,763,434 1,277,514 
California 1,622,051 665,749 
Texas 449,197 309,822 139,375 
New York 174,189 118,572 $5,617 
Illinois 160,419 121,355 064 
Florida 151,632 $0,336 101,296 
Arizona 82,898 29,364 53,534 
New Jersey 45,983 29,217 16,766 
Washington 37,924 9,927 27,997 
New Mexico 28,223 16,371 11,852 
Oregon 27,463 4,282 23,181 
Georgia 24,322 7,306 17,016 
Colorado 10,477 12,372 
Nevada 20,454 11,236 9,218 
Virginia 19,434 10,202 9,232 
Massachusetts 18,311 9,900 8,411 
— || i 
Oklahoma 11,068 6,909 4,159 
Idaho 10,116 2,205 7,911 
Pennsylvania 9,306 3,149 6,157 
Puerto Rico 9,027 3,828 5,199 
Kansas 7,936 3,830 4,106 
Utah 7,447 2,798 4,649 
Michigan 6,879 2,498 4,381 
Connecticut 6,355 3,287 3,068 
District of Columbia 6,034 4,565 1,469 
Wisconsin 4,336 2,832 1,504 
Nebraska 3,678 1,185 2,493 
Indiana 3,588 1,841 1,747 
South Carolina 3,327 861 2,466 
Louisiana 3,019 1,971 1,048 
Rhode Island 2,960 2,166 7194 
Ohio 2,872 1,618 1,254 
Arkansas 2,780 762 2,018 
lowa 2,560 816 1,744 
Tennessee 2,436 1,171 1,265 
Hawaii 2,393 1,373 1,020 
Missouri 2,224 1,294 930 
Minnesota 2,175 1,264 911 
Alabama 1,805 593 1,212 
Delaware 1,312 259 1,013 
Virgin Islands a > 278 
Wyoming 1, 671 401 
Alaska J 385 396 
Kentucky 428 322 
Mississippi 713 384 329 
New on ar 613 320 293 
West 404 134 270 
Guam 332 314 18 
Maine 288 84 204 
Montana 234 95 139 
South Dakota 125 74 51 
North Dakota 66 22 44 
Vermont 64 42 22 
Panama Canal Zone l 0 l 
Mexico 3,563 7 3,556 
Unknown 256 131 125 
“Applicants of all ages. 


Source: Legalization Application Processing System (LAPS) files through August 12, 1992. 


Table 2B. Applications fur Legalization by Country of Birth, IRCA Program, and Resolution 


Section 245A Section 210 
(Pre-1982) (SAW) 
Place of Birth Total 

Total Granted Pending Denied Total Granted Pending Denied 
Total® 3,040,948 | 1,763,434 1,557,545 105,511 100,378 |1,277,514 1,076,560 18,370 182,584 
North America 2,277,336 | 1,236,919 1,098,053 70,262 68,604 | 1,040,417 876,836 13,586 149,995 
Canada 7,465 7,309 6,021 853 435 156 137 4 15 
Mexico 2,269,785 | 1,229,543 1,091,986 69,399 68,158 [1,040,242 876,680 13,582 149,980 
Other N. America 86 67 46 10 ll 19 19 0 0 
Central America 288,116 237,270 212,082 12,960 12,228 50,846 42,677 774 7,395 
Belize 6,238 6,108 5,074 646 388 130 110 l 19 
El Salvador 169,173 143,867 129,430 7,176 = 7,261 25,306 21,497 444 3,465 
Guatemala 71,521 52,881 47,424 2,841 2,616 18,640 15,277 289 3,074 
Honduras 18,360 13,234 11,422 829 983 5,126 4,394 92 640 
Nicaragua 16,814 16,052 14,512 951 589 762 649 24 89 
Other C. America 6,010 5,128 4,220 517 391 882 750 24 108 
Caribbean 124,812 60,946 49,554 6,535 4,857 63,841 59,519 1,665 2,657 
Dominican Republic 28,507 18,497 14,897 1,989 1,611 10,010 8,562 400 1,048 
Haiti 60,154 16,056 13,480 1,577 999 44,098 42,344 935 819 
Jamaica 19,739 13,459 10,981 1,278 1,200 6,280 5,535 238 507 
Trinidad & Tobago 5,440 3,105 2,502 322 281 2,335 2,069 60 206 
Other Caribbean 10,972 9,829 7,694 1,369 766 1,118 1,009 32 77 
South America 104,260 74,121 64,849 4,721 4,551 30,139 26,133 570 3,436 
Argentina 5,941 5,071 4,484 349 238 870 726 13 131 
Brazil 7,792 1,752 1,417 142 193 6,040 5,400 114 526 
Colombia 35,069 26,541 22,890 1,792 1,859 8,528 7,381 170 977 
Ecuador 16,419 13,280 11,915 634 731 3,139 2,659 73 407 
Peru 19,854 12,707 11,335 699 673 7,147 6,160 134 853 
Other S. America 19,185 14,770 12,808 1,105 857 4,415 3,807 66 542 
Asia 152,483 82,467 72,003 5,561 4,903 70,016 54,589 1,373 14,054 
Bangladesh 8,087 1,342 1,173 57 112 6,745 4,844 103 1,798 
China, Mainland 11,339 9,100 8,041 680 379 2,239 1,294 29 916 
India 24,027 5,287 4,707 250 330 18,740 15,883 239 2,618 
Iran 15,281 14,618 12,430 1,242 946 663 541 23 99 
Korea 11,583 5,873 5,094 453 326 5,710 4,911 183 616 
Pakistan 21,859 4,824 4,221 214 389 17,035 12,701 257 4,077 
ilippi 29,797 19,390 17,460 1,001 929 10,407 8,625 286 1,496 
Other Asia 30,510 22,033 18,877 1,664 1,492 8,477 5,790 253 2,434 
Africa 46,154 32,287 27,383 1,968 2,936 13,867 10,992 267 2,608 
Egypt 5,136 1,714 1,508 91 115 3,422 2,052 55 1,315 
Ghana 7,196 5,389 4,874 257 258 1,807 1,622 22 163 
Nigeria 16,246 11,414 9,876 572 966 4,832 4,342 101 389 
Other Africa 17,576 13,770 11,125 1,048 1,597 3,806 2,976 89 741 
Europe 40,139 35,112 30,364 2,798 1,950 $,027 3,781 79 1,167 
Poland 17,590 17,025 15,459 948 618 56 436 5 124 
United Kingdom 5,631 5,313 4,408 578 327 318 275 4 39 
Other Europe 16,918 12,774 10,497 1,272 1,005 4,144 3,070 70 1,004 
Oceania 7,434 4,188 3,231 672 285 3,246 1,970 $2 1,224 
Stateless 2 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Unknown 237 122 26 32 64 115 63 4 48 

“Applicants of all ages. 


Source: Legalization Application Processing System (LAPS) files through August 12, 1992. 
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Table 3A. of Adults by Various Characteristics, 1992 
Region of Origin (percent —- 
Variable Characteristic Central Other Canada . yy 
Total Mexico Pome wel Western and 
Hemisphere Other 
Total Legalized Adults* | 1,295 893 189 93 119 1979 36 
(number in 000s) 
Percent 100 69 15 7 9 1979 36 
Sex Male 100 70 13 7 10 1979 36 
Female 100 68 17 7 8 1979 37 
Period of Before 1975 100 81 7 6 6 1972 42 
Arrival 1975-1979 100 73 12 5 10 1978 36 
1980 or later 100 58 22 10 10 1981 33 
Age at 17 or less 100 84 4 4 3 1979 28 
— veo 100 62 17 9 12 1979 39 
Years of 6 or less 100 84 12 3 l 1979 38 
Cometened 7 to 11 100 71 18 7 4 1979 4 
12 or more 100 42 16 15 27 1979 36 
Able to Not at all 100 87 10 2 1 1979 40 
ielt Not very well 100 74 17 6 3 1979 36 
Very well, well 100 52 16 ll 21 1979 35 
Place of California 100 77 16 1 6 1979 36 
ae Texas 100 80 13 2 5 1980 35 
New York 100 13 15 48 24 1980 39 
Other 100 61 11 12 16 1979 37 
Labor Employed 100 68 15 7 10 1979 36 
— Unemployed 100 72 14 7 7 1978 37 
Not in LF. 100 74 13 6 1979 37 
~ * 21-29 100 81 1] 5 1980 26 
30-39 100 70 15 6 1979 44 
40 or more 100 61 16 10 13 1977 46 
Family $11,999 or less 100 70 16 « 1979 38 
Or ™ — §12,000-19,999 100 15 15 $ 1979 36 
$20,000-29,999 100 71 14 7 8 1979 36 
$30,000 or more 100 62 13 x 17 1979 36 


“Section 245A beneficiaries ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 
Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 
Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 


Total Region of Origin (percent) 
Variable Characteristic nr Other Other 
Numer Percent | Mexico panel Western _Including 
a Hemisphere Canada 

Total Legalized Adults* 1,295 100 100 100 100 100 
Sex Male 7124 56 57 50 54 62 

Female 570 44 43 50 46 38 
Period of Before 1975 285 22 26 10 17 15 
Arrival 

1975-1979 497 39 41 31 26 45 

1980 or later 506 39 33 59 57 40 
Age at Arrival _ 17 or less 394 31 37 18 16 ll 

18 or more 893 69 §3 82 84 BY 
Years of 6 or less 597 46 57 37 17 4 
Completed 7 to 11 328 25 26 32 24 12 

12 or more 369 29 17 31 59 84 
Able to Speak Not at all 283 22 28 15 ® 2 
English 

Not very well $41 42 45 47 37 14 

Very well, well 467 36 27 38 55 84 
Place of California 750 58 64 65 10 36 
Residence 

Texas 166 13 15 11 4 7 

New York 94 7 2 x 49 19 

Other 284 22 19 16 37 38 
Labor Force Employed 969 75 73 77 77 82 
Status in 1992 

Unemployed 83 6 7 6 7 5 

Not in Labor Force 241 19 20 17 16 13 
Age in 1992 21-29 286 22 26 17 15 8 

30-39 $81 45 45 47 38 44 

40 or more 421 33 29 36 47 48 
! Income $11,999 or less 256 22 22 23 25 14 
in 1991 

$12,000-19,999 314 27 29 28 19 15 

$20,000-29,999 298 25 26 25 24 22 

$30,000 or more 209 26 23 24 32 49 


®*Section 245A beneficiaries ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 
Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 


Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 
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Table 3C. English Proficiency: Legalized Adults by Various Characteristics, 1992 


Able to Speak English (percent) English Speaking Skills Limit Job 
Opportunities (percent) 
Variable Characteristic : 
Total Very Well, Not Very Not Total Not Some- A Great 
Wel! Well at All at All what Deal 
Total Legalized Adulis* 1,295 467 541 283 1,295 474 448 362 
(number in 000s) 
Percent 100 36 42 22 100 37 35 IM 
Sex Male 100 40 44 16 100 40 37 23 
Female 100 32 39 29 100 33 32 35 
Region of Mexico 100 27 45 , 10 = 32 37 31 
™ Central America 100 38 47 is } 100 34 38 28 
Other 100 72 24 _|_100 58 26 16 
Period of Before 1975 100 37 38 25 100 42 34 24 
Arrival 
. 1975-1979 100 39 40 2 | 100 39 35 26 
1980 or later 100 33 46 21 100 32 36 32 
Age at 17 or less 100 50 35 15 100 45 33 22 
Arrival 
18 or more 100 30 45 25 100 33 36 31 
Years of 6 or less 100 12 51 37 100 25 37 38 
Completed 7 to 11 100 38 48 14 100 35 40 25 
12 or more 100 74 21 5 100 57 27 16 
Able to Not at all 100 - 100 100 22 27 51 
S 
Beelish Not very well 100 - 100 - 100 20 48 32 
Very well, well 100 100 - - 100 65 25 1€ 
Place of California 100 34 42 24 100 37 36 27 
Residence 
Texas 100 28 46 26 100 29 31 40 
New York 100 49 40 ll 100 46 27 27 
Other 100 42 39 19 100 38 38 24 
Labor Force Employed 100 39 43 18 100 39 36 25 
Status in 
1992 Unemployed 100 34 42 24 100 33 34 33 
Not in L.F. 100 24 39 37 100 32 30 38 
Age in 1992 21-29 100 53 34 13 100 46 33 21 
30-39 100 36 45 19 100 35 38 27 
40 or more 100 96 43 32 100 34 32 34 
Family $11,999 or less 100 22 46 32 100 27 35 38 
Income in 
1991 $12,000-19,999 100 27 48 25 100 32 36 ? 
$20,000-29,999 100 38 43 19 100 37 37 26 
$30,000 or more 100 56 33 ll 100 49 33 18 
- Not applicable. 


"Section 245A beneficiaries ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 


Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 
Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 


Table 3D. Charectoristics of Bnglish-Proficieat and English-Limited [ ogalized Adults, 1992 


English Ability Seen as 
Only Able w Speak English (percent) Limiting Job 
Variable Characteristic ait Total 
= Wal Wet stall | stall what 
Total Aduits® 50 1,295 467 541 283 474 448 
(number in 000s) 
Percent 4 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Sex Male 4 56 61 59 41 60 60 
Female 4 44 ) 4) 59 40) ey 
— of § Mexico 1 ov $2 14 87 60 72 
Central America 4 15 16 17 10 14 16 
Other 17 16 32 9 3 26 12 
Period of — Before 1975 5 22 22 20 26 25 22 
= 1975-1979 3 9 42 37 37 40 38 
1980 or later 4 39 36 43 37 35 40 
Age at 17 or less 3 31 42 25 22 38 29 
— 18 or more 4 69 58 75 78 62 71 
Years of 6 or less 1 46 15 57 77 32 49 
Compton 7 11 3 25 26 29 17 24 29 
12 or more 9 29 59 14 6 44 22 
Able to Not at all 0 22 - - 100 13 17 
felish Not very wel. 0 42 - 100 - 23 57 
Very well, well 11 36 100 - - 64 26 
Place of California 2 58 55 58 62 59 59 
Residence 
Texas 1 13 10 14 15 10 11 
New York 15 7 10 7 4 9 6 
Other 6 22 25 21 19 22 24 
Labor Employed 4 75 82 16 61 78 78 
—_ Unemployed 4 6 6 7 7 6 6 
21992 Not in LF. 3 19 = 16 16 
e in 21-29 3 22 32 18 13 28 21 
oly 0-39 3 4s 45 49 9 42 49 
40 or more 5 33 23 33 48 3% ~” 
Family $11,999 or less 3 22 13 23 33 16 22 
Income in 
1991 $12,000-19,999 3 27 20 0 31 23 27 
$20,000-29,999 3 25 27 26 22 26 27 
$30,000 or more 5 26 40 21 14 35 24 
- Not applicable. 


"Section 245A beneficiaries ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 


Note: Some not add to total 


due to 


Survey (LPS2). 
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3B. Educational Profile: ue by Various Characteristics, 1992 
Years of , — 
Variable Characteristic 
Toul | 006 Twi Mor 
Total Legalized Aduits® 1,295 | 597 328 369 
(number im 000s) 
Percem 100 46 25 29 
Sex Male 100 45 25 40 
Female 100 48 26 27 
oe of Mexico 100 57 26 17 
Central America 100 37 32 31 
Other 100 10 17 73 
Period of Before 1975 100 56 20 24 
— 1975-1979 100 47 4 29 
1980 or later 100 40 29 31 
Age at 17 oF less 100 35 M4 31 
Arrival 
18 or more 100 51 22 27 
Able to Not at all 100 77 17 6 
eth Not very well 100 57 29 14 
Very well, well 100 15 26 59 
Place of California 100 47 27 26 
—- Texas 100 57 24 19 
New York 100 26 24 50 
Other 100 43 22 35 
Labor Employed 100 44 25 31 
— in § Unemployed 00 | o@ ww 21 
1992 __Notin Labor Fore | 100 | 55 % 21 
Age in 21-29 100 28 37 35 
30-39 100 46 26 28 
40 or more 100 60 16 24 
—_ a $11,999 or less 100 56 26 18 
1991 $12,000-19,999 100 i 19 
$20,0°0-29,999 100 45 27 28 
) $30,000 or more 100 31 21 48 


"Section 245A beneficiaries ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 
Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 


Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 


: Legalized Adults by Various Characteristics, 1987/88 and 1992 


Labor Force Participation Rate 
Total Male Female 

1987 1992 1987 1992 1987 1992 

76 79 85 uN 66 70 

85 $1 96 94 70 66 

83 80 96 93 65 62 

89 83 98 93 80 3 

88 86 94 94 81 Bh 

85 80 96 91 7 65 

83 82 95 94 68 67 

86 81 97 95 1 65 

80 81 91 93 65 64 

87 82 98 94 12 67 

84 8 98 93 67 $9 

86 83 97 92 7 70 

84 86 92 95 14 3 

19 68 97 91 67 $3 

87 83 98 94 7 67 

85 88 93 95 3 "7 

84 79 95 93 70 63 

84 84 96 95 69 69 

New York 91 86 98 95 80 73 

Other 84 84 96 94 67 69 

Age 21-29 8 82 88 94 65 65 
30-39 86 83 98 95 69 67 

40 or more 87 19 98 90 15 65 

Family $11,999 or less 84 14 97 90 13 61 
yrcome | —_$12,000-19,999 86 82 97 94 7 66 
bead $20,000-29,999 86 84 97 95 68 67 
$30,000 or more 85 88 94 96 71 75 


®*The 1987 base is U.S. residents ages 16 to 64; the 1992 base is U.S. residents ages 20 to 64. 
bBase for both years is section 245A beneficiaries who were ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 


Sources: adults Follow-up S 2)); US. adults (BLS, and ’ 
~ 4m —eopeon} -up Survey [LPS2] prime-age (BLS, Employment and Eamings 
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Table <B._ Proportions Employed end Boonomically Inective:_Legelised Adults by Various Characteristics, 1967/68 snd 1992 


Percent Employed Percent Not in Labor Force 
Variable Characteristic Total Male Female Total Male Female 
1987 1992 | 1987 1992] 1987 1992 | 1987 1992 1987 1992 | 1987 1992 
Total U.S, Residents” 1} nL | so 060 82 | 62] is 612 , er) 
Legalized Adults” | #1 75 | 94 86 | 64 61 | 15 19 4 6 | 30) (34 
say of Mexico 729 7 | % 8 | 59 S58] 17 2 4 71/3 38 
Central America gs 677 | 9%) «O87 | SCH sa? 2 71/20 2 
Other Oe i oe i ee i Pe 6 6] 19 2 
Period of Before 1975 8 6071 «| «9582 | sis] SO 4 9120 3 
— 1975-1979 7% 7 | 92 +8 | 6 of] 17” 5 6} 32 33 
1980 or later 82 76 95 89 66 60 14 19 3 5 28 35 
Age at 17 or less 4 4 | 8 88 | 8 59 | 0 19 9 713 % 
Arrival in 
US. 18 or more 8 6075 | 98706 | sis] tsa 2 6] 2 33 
Years of 6 or less 810671 | 970 O85 | ClCH | ti 2 7133 41 
Comins 7 11 81 060675 «|: 920CO8 | tia SKCYLC 3 8 | 2 3 
12 or more ae a ee i i 8 5 | 6 27 
Able to Not at all ™ 61 | 9 ow] 599 4] 2 32 3 o9 | 3 47 
Reelsh Not very well 8 7% | 97 86 | 67 «+624 13° =«17 2 6} 290 3 
Very well, well 81 82 | 0 8 | 67 «+72'4 «15 12 7 5 | 27 2 
Place of California 8 72/19 %& | & SO | 16 21 5 71/39 #39 
— ww 80 72% | 92 86 | 6 «67 | 16 4 5] 3 3 
New York 87 80 | 97 «+89 | 72 «6 | 9 4 ; sia @ 
Other 81 72% | 84 89 | 6 63 | 16 16 4 61] 33 31 
Age 21-29 72 7% | & 8 | 5 Of] 22 Wd 12 6] 3 35 
30-39 8 4677 | O87) 8] Cts? > 32 & 
40 or more 84 71 96 82 70 59 i3 21 2 10 25 35 
Family $11,999 or less 0 6 | 4 %4+i| & S31 6 26 3 wlwa ww 
pecs $12.000-19.999 | 2 16 | 9 #7 | oo of | we oe] sll OM 
hea $20,000-29999 | 8 79 | 9 99 | 0 6] 4 wl 3 2 | 33 
$30,000 or more 82 84 | 92 8} 6 $2271] 15 ~ 12 6 4]20 2 


"The 1987 base is U.S. civilians ages 16 to 64; the 1992 base is U.S. civilians ages 20 to 64. 
>The base for both years is legalized aliens who were ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 


Note: Residual (not shown) is percent of persons with the given set of characteristics who were unemployed. 


Sources: Y ger 
U.S. residents (BLS, Employment and 


Population Survey 


Eamings, January | 


_——  g 
988 and January 1993. 


and Legalized Population Follow-up Survey [LPS2]); 
Annual averages). 


Table 4C. Work Schedules: Legalized Workers by Various Characteristics, 1992 


Mean Hours of Work Per Week Cusces Sating Sane ee 
Variable Cherecteristic | |_ Employed Persons, 1992 40 Hours per Week, 1992 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Total Legalized Workers 40 42 37 24 30 14 
One of Mexico 40 42 37 23 29 12 
Central America 39 41 37 20 22 16 
Other 42 4 8 w” 37 18 
Period of Before 1975 40) 41 97 24 #” 12 
— 1975-1979 41 43 7 25 30 15 
1980 or later 41 42 37 24 29 14 
Age at 17 or less 4\ 42 37 23 29 13 
os 18 or more 40 42 37 24 30 14 
Years of 6 or less 40 41 37 21 27 10 
Compleat 7 ll 41 43 37 25 31 14 
12 or more 41 43 38 28 32 19 
Able to Not at all 40 41 37 20 26 13 
Bellh Not very well 40 42 37 23 28 12 
Very well, well 41 43 37 27 33 16 
Place of California 40 42 37 22 27 15 
Residence 
Texas 40 42 37 23 3% ll 
New York 42 44 38 35 43 19 
Other 41 43 37 25 31 11 
Age in 1992 21-29 40 42 38 23 27 1S 
3-39 41 43 37 25 32 13 
40 or more 40 41 37 23 27 15 
— . $11,999 or less 38 39 36 15 18 12 
1991 $12,000-19,999 40 41 37 22 26 13 
$20,000-29,999 41 42 37 25 31 11 
$30,000 or more 43 44 39 32 38 20 


Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 


Table 4D._ Major Industry of Employment: Legalized Workers by Various Characteristics, 1992 


lndustry (perceat) 
Manufsctring | Wholesale, Reni Services _ 
Variable Characteristic Toul Aginterd Comtructos [> ala: a ao 
durable Housebold 

Total U.S. Werkers 100 3 6 10 7 5 16 e pe 19 
_Legaiized Workers 100 $s & 12 13 10 16 7 6 1s 8 
Sex Male 100 7 13 13 i 126 8 10 9 
Female 100 2 1 8 17 8 1s 5 14 23 7 
s Rapin of Mexico 100 7 10 13 14 Tn 6 5 13 5 
Central America 100 2 6 9 ul 9 13 10 13 18 9 
Other 100 i 5 6 8 10 8 8 5 2] i 
Period of Before 1975 100 7 8 12 12 19 10 5 12 7 
Anwal 1975-1979 100 $ 8 ul 15 9 15 6 6 is | 10 
1980 or later 100 3 9 ul i 13S 7 7 17 7 
Agest 17 o less 100 4 1 13 Ml i218 7 3 14 7 
—— 100 5 7 Ml 4 0 15 7 7 16 8 
Yearsof 6 or less 100 8 10 12 15 2 4 6 8 i 4 
jm] 7 11 100 $ 13 14 ee .@ 6 6 14 6 
12 or more 100 i 6 9 9 8 UB 9 3 2iss 


Table 4D, continued 


Industry (percent) 
Manufacturing Wholesale, Retail Services 
Trade Other* 
Variable Characteristic Total Agricukural Construction 
Durable Noa- Restaurant Other | Business Private Other 
durable Household 

Able to Not at all 100 ll 6 12 21 ll 13 4 7 ll 4 
ome Not very well 100 6 ll 13 14 12 15 5 7 12 5 

Very well, well 100 2 6 10 8 9 18 9 5 20 13 
Place of California 100 6 13 14 17 7 6 14 
Residence 

Texas 100 5 15 ll 9 ll 13 6 8 16 6 

New York 100 - 3 6 13 16 16 7 8 16 15 

Other 100 5 9 il 12 13 14 7 4 17 8 
oe 21-29 100 4 10 13 10 12 18 7 3 16 7 

w»#” 100 5 ® 12 15 10 15 7 5 14 9 

40 or more 100 6 7 10 12 9 16 6 9 17 8 
Family $11,999 or less 100 7 9 7 13 13 15 6 13 12 5 
Income in 
1991 $12,000-19,999 100 ® ® 11 15 9 14 6 17 6 

$20,000-—29,999 100 4 i) 13 ll 12 18 6 15 8 

$30,000 or more 100 3 9 13 12 7 16 9 3 16 12 

- Less than 05 pe.vcent 


"includes mining; transportation, communication and public utilities; finance, insurance and real estate; and public administration. 


Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 


Sources: Legalized workforce (Legalized Population Follow-up Survey ([LPS2]); U.S. workforce (BLS, Employment and Eamings, January 1993. Annual averages). 
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meat: Legalized Workers by Various Characteristics, 1992 


of 


Table 4E. 
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Table 4E, continued 


Occupation (percent) 
Total Technical, Sales Support Private Farm Repair Transport Labor 
Managerial Household Food Other 
Able to Not at all 100 l 3 2 7 10 10 ll 13 33 10 
Not very well 100 3 3 3 6 13 12 7 16 26 ll 
Very well, well 100 16 9 14 4 R ll 2 14 16 6 
Place of California 100 7 5 5 % 11 6 15 27 8 
Residence 
Texas 100 5 6 s 13 12 5 18 16 13 
New York 100 12 6 7 15 15 l 9 23 5 
Other 100 10 5 5 3 14 11 6 15 20 11 
Age in 1992 21-29 100 9 7 ll 3 10 9 6 14 21 10 
30-39 100 8 5 6 4 10 11 6 15 25 10 
40 or more 100 8 4 6 9 10 13 6 14 23 7 
Family $11,999 or less 100 3 6 4 13 12 12 Rg 11 21 10 
Income in 
1991 $12,000-19,999 100 4 4 7 ll 12 8 14 26 10 
$20,000-29,999 100 7 4 6 12 12 5 17 24 
$30,000 or more 100 15 6 10 7 10 3 16 24 
- Less than 05 percent. 


Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 


— Legalized workforce (Legalized Population Follow-up Survey [LPS2}); U.S. workforce (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, January 1993. Annual 
averages). 


poe SF Cees of eee Legalized Workers by Various Characteristics, 1992 a 
| Employed Persons by Class of Work, 1992 (percent) . 
Variable Characteristic Total Wage or Government Self- 

Saluy_Eimpoyes_Employ-<*_ 

Tota US. Worker 100 78 16 9 

Lagelined Workers 100 m ‘ ' 

Sex Male 100 88 3 9 

Female 100 88 5 7 

Region of Origin Mexico 100 91 3 6 

Central America 100 88 4 4 

Other 100 16 7 17 

Period of Arrival Before 1975 100 87 3 10 

1975-1979 100 88 4 K 

1980 or later 100 89 4 7 

Age at Arrival 17 or less 100 91 4 5 

18 or more 100 87 3 10 

Years of Schooling 6 or less 100 92 2 6 

—— 7 ll 100 91 2 7 

12 or more 100 80 7 13 

Able to Speak English Not at all 100 94 2 4 

Not very well 100 91 2 7 

Very well, well 100 82 6 12 

Place of Residence California 100 88 4 i 

Texas 100 90 2 8 

New York 100 83 x 9 

Other 100 89 3 8 

Age in 21-29 100 91 4 5 

30-39 100 89 3 K 

40 or older 100 85 4 ll 

Family Income in 1991 $11,999 or less 100 87 4 9 

$12,000-19,999 100 89 3 8 

$20,000-29,999 100 91 3 6 

$30,000 or more 100 85 5 10 


"Includes unpaid family workers, who account for no more than | percent of total. 
Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 


Sources: Legalized workforce (Legalized Population Follow-up Survey [LPS2]); U.S. workforce (BLS, Employment 
and Eamings, January 1993. Annual averages). 
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Perceat of Percent of Wage and Salary Workers 
Variable Characteristic Wage | Union Receiving Paid Payroll 
and Salary | sombers Health Sick | Deductions 
Jobs Insurance® Veeation Holidays |) 0.. for Pension 
Total Legalized Workers ose 127 431 607 $65 380 213 
(number in 000s) 
Percent os 15 a 70 6s 4s 26 
Sex Male 78 15 55 72 67 46 29 
Female 56 13 9 68 63 44 22 
One of Mexico 64 14 47 70 64 40 26 
Central America 71 13 46 6x 66 48 23 
Other 66 21 57 74 71 63 31 
Period of Before 1975 63 1S $2 70 68 47 29 
= 1975-1979 69 15 49 71 65 45 28 
1980 or later 70 14 47 70 65 4 23 
Age at 17 or less 70 13 48 72 65 44 27 
Arrival 
18 or more 68 15 49 70 65 46 26 
Years of 6 or less 66 13 41 63 57 5 | 23 
Camelot 7 to 11 6 14 48 73 69 46 26 
12 or more 71 18 61 79 75 61 31 
Able to Not at all 58 14 39 62 57 3% 22 
elss Not very well 71 15 45 68 62 40 23 
Very well, well 72 15 58 77 73 58 32 
Place of California 66 14 51 70 66 45 28 
—— Texas 71 2 av) 67 56 37 14 
New York 72 %” 47 64 64 $7 28 
Other 72 18 49 75 69 46 28 
Age in 1992 21-29 72 1 48 "2 M6 44 26 
30-39 70 15 50 71 66 45 26 
40 or more 63 17 48 68 65 46 28 
— . $11,999 or less 56 8 22 49 44 26 13 
1991 $12,000-19,999 69 14 4s 67 62 39 24 
$20,000-29,999 74 16 55 76 71 48 29 
$30,000 or more 76 17 65 82 77 60 35 
*Employer paid all or part of premium. 


Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 
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cts, | aim | py 
Variable Characteristic — a 1991 1991 
US. Job Application" In 1992 (median) (median) 
Total U.S. Workers” : $6.98 = - $10.93 | = $17,140 $35,939 
Legalized Workers $7.59 $7.57 $8.71 | $12,670 $20,147 
Sex Male 8.20 8.33 9.43 15,198 21,968 
Female 6.67 6.15 741 8,748 17,507 
= of Mexicc 751 7.14 8.11 12,091 19,112 
Central America 6.53 7.30 8.42 11,869 19,471 
Other 8.99 9.64 11.46 17,982 26,804 
Period of Before 1975 9.98 8.37 9.06 12,608 19,878 
— 1975-1979 791 7.83 8.82 13,170 20,927 
1980 or later 5.91 6.88 8.42 12,257 19,560 
Age at 17 or less 7.99 7.10 8.34 12,523 21,214 
=a 18 or more 7.42 7.76 7.88 12,748 19,652 
Years of 6 or less 7.03 691 7.56 10,963 17,187 
Compleat 7 ll 7.48 7.29 8.09 12,470 19,260 
12 or more 8.64 8.93 10.92 16,903 27,041 
Able to Speak Not at all 6.96 6.08 6.65 9,168 15,137 
— Not very well 6.99 7.22 8.11 11,943 18,761 
Very well, well 8.71 8.87 10.33 16,119 25,352 
Place of California 7.72 7.67 9.02 12,597 20,498 
Residence 
Texas 6.63 6.34 7.17 11,019 16,396 
New York 7.59 8.38 9.13 14,778 20,976 
Other 7.83 7.75 8.68 13,211 21,100 
Age 20-29 7AL 6.50 8.34 11,967 21,129 
30-39 7.35 7.83 8.91 13,430 20,378 
40 or more 8.28 7.85 8.68 11,961 18,700 
Family $11,999 or less 6.85 6.04 6.10 6,444 8,104 
Pore Year —$12,000-19,999 123 6.80 142) 12,511 15,665 
$20,000-29,999 1.73 7:58 8.67 14,834 24,083 
$30,000 or more 8.52 9.30 11.93 21,651 40,159 
- Not applicable. 


®U.S. workers, annual average, 1987; Legalized workers’ during week application in either 1987 or 1988. 
Deut dU. uted @ cmsepliey eulen a rau delen sae . as 


Sources: Legalized workforce Ne ees 
Survey [LPS2]); U.S. data (BLS, Employ and Eamings, January 1993. Annual average); U.S. earnings , 
sapalltined Gem bums Oo Camens Peaaiaes Sean ban Tha , — — 
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Table 41. Method of Payment snd Payroll Deductions: Legalized Workers by Various Characteristics, 1992 


Method of for Wage and Salary Percent of Wage and Salary 
orkers (percent) Workers a ~ pom Deductions 
—_— cae Total Cash © Check Partially | Federal, State Social 
Only Only in Cash Income Tax® Security* 
Total Legalized Workers 882 58 146 44 795 789 
(number in 000s) 
Percemt 100 7 WN 5 90 90 
Sex Male 100 5 90 5 93 92 
Female 100 9 86 5 87 87 
Ove ol Mexico 100 5 90 5 92 92 
Central America 100 ll 83 6 85 85 
Other 100 ll 85 4 90 89 
Period of Before 1975 100 5 89 6 91 93 
— 1975-1979 100 6 90 4 90 89 
1980 or later 100 % 87 5 90 90 
Age at 17 or less 100 5 91 4 93 93 
— 18 or more 100 . 87 5 89 89 
Years of 6 or less 100 hy 87 5 88 89 
Completed 7 ll 100 5 90 5 92 91 
12 or more 100 6 90 4 93 92 
Able to Not at all 100 9 86 5 87 89 
Relish Not very well 100 7 87 6 90 89 
Very well, well 100 5 91 4 93 92 
Place of California 100 5 90 5 90 90 
a Texas 100 7 91 2 89 90 
New York 100 22 74 4 86 85 
Other 100 5 88 7 93 93 
Age in 21-29 100 5 91 4 94 93 
— 30-39 100 6 89 5 91 91 
40 or more 100 8 86 6 87 88 
Family $11,999 or less 100 14 79 7 80 80 
incre in $12,000-19,999 100 7 87 6 90 90 
$20,000-29,999 100 4 91 5 94 ad 
$30,000 or more 100 3 94 3 94 94 


*Base is all legalized workers with the given characteristic. 
Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 
Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 
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4). Perceived Labor Market of Legalization: Legalized Workers by Various Characteristics, 1992 


Perceived Effect of Status on Ability to 
Variable Characteristic Get Work (percent)* Advance at Work (perceat)? 
Total  Basier No Harder | Total Easier No Harder 
Effect 
Total Adults® 676 526 128 22 1179 7144 419 16 
(number in 000s) 
Percent 100 78 19 3 100 63 36 1 
Sov. Male 100 7 19 4 100 64 “4 2 
Female 100 78 19 3 100 62 37 1 
pao of Mexico 100 79 18 3 100 65 M4 1 
Central America 100 74 22 4 100 61 37 2 
Other 100 75 22 3 100 $7 42 l 
Period of — Before 1975 100 72 23 5 100 60 38 2 
— 1975-1979 100 17 20 3 100 61 38 1 
1980 or later 100 81 16 3 100 67 32 1 
Age at 17 or less 100 80 18 2 100 64 35 1 
Arrival in 
US. 18 or more 100 76 20 4 100 63 36 l 
Years of 6 or less 100 77 18 5 100 65 33 2 
Conroe 7 11 100 79 18 3 100 67 32 1 
12 or more 100 77 21 2 100 56 43 l 
Able to Not at all 100 75 19 6 100 63 35 2 
feish Not very well 100 80 17 3 100 66 32 2 
Very well, well 100 77 21 2 100 60 39 1 
Place of California 100 75 21 4 100 60 38 2 
— Texas 100 87 11 2 100 72 27 1 
New York 100 74 22 4 100 66 33 l 
_Other 100 81 17 2 100 64 35 1 
_e 21-29 100 81 17 2 100 64 36 0 
30-39 100 79 18 3 100 64 M4 2 
40 or more 100 73 22 5 100 61 37 2 
Family $11,999 or less 100 75 20 5 100 65 33 2 
Income in 
1991 $12,000-19,999 100 78 18 4 100 66 32 2 
$20,000-29,999 100 82 16 2 100 63 36 1 
$30,000 and over 100 79 19 2 100 61 38 1 


*Base is all persons who attempted to find work after legalization. 
Base is all working in 1992. 

Section 245A beneficiaries ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 
Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 


Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 
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New York 100 20 18 100 75 23 
All other 100 31 19 100 83 15 
Age in 21-29 100 28 21 100 83 1$ 
30-39 100 28 23 100 76 22 
40 or more 100 26 24 100 81 17 
— 7 $11,999 or less 100 29 22 100 83 16 
1991 $12,000-19,999 100 47 27 25 100 80 19 
$20,000-29,999 100 45 31 23 100 77 21 
$30,000 or more 100 57 23 19 100 79 19 


“Section 245A beneficiaries ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 
Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding 


Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 
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Table SB. Naturalization 


of Section 245A Beneficiaries by Country of Birth, 


November 1993 to May 1S 
Place of Birth | Aanlicd for | Were Eligible to | Eligie Who 
ere wo 
Neturalization _| Deter ~ Applied 

Total ! 17,939 232,770 7 
Nerth America 4,261 152,516 28 
Canada 62 1,028 6.0 
Mexico 4,199 151,481 2.8 
Other N. America 0 7 0.0 
Central America 2,486 31,106 8.0 
Belize 63 518 12.2 
El Salvador 1,413 20,159 7.0 
Guatemala 442 844 5.9 
Honduras 126 1,138 11.1 
466 2,896 16.1 
Other C. America 16 551 13.8 
Caribbean a — ti 

Dominican Republic 12. 
Haiti $11 3,314 15.4 
Jamaica 248 1,953 12.7 
Trinidad & Tobago 54 315 17.1 
Other Caribbean 160 1,144 14.0 
South America a a 1.3 

Argentina ll 18. 
Brazil 16 184 8.7 
Colombia 461 2,593 17.8 
Ecuador 127 1,296 9.8 
Peru 264 1,332 19.8 
Other S. America 391 2,125 18.4 
Asta 22,106 29.7 
Bangladesh 152 389 39.1 
China, Mainland 1,136 3,632 31.3 
India 553 2,209 25.0 
Iran 477 2,479 19.2 
Korea 221 1,353 16.3 
Pakistan 407 1,209 33.7 
Philippines 1,894 5,165 36.7 
Other Asia 1,728 5,670 30.5 
Africa 1,182 4,492 26.3 
Eeyet 242 515 47.0 
149 722 20.6 
ay 350 1,264 27.7 
Africa 441 1,991 22.1 
—. 985 6,760 14.6 
ine | | | Os 
12.9 
Other Europe 315 2,011 15.7 
Occeanta 35 315 11.1 


Source: Unpublished data from the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
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= | Allsas, 1987088 
Immediate Family Other Specified Relatives Ober 
Total Relatives 
Toml Respondent SPM Craton Oter | Tom Parcas Siblings = 2 par ba 
2.87 1.00 0.51 1.36 183 | 0.99 6.21 0.71 os1 0.26 0.34 
287° 1.00 051° 136 NA | 098° NA NA NA NA NA 
1.59° 1.00 o.31° NA | 043° NA NA NA NA NA 
e.se° 0.00 e.es° os1° NA | 623° NA NA NA NA NA 
S ¢.39° 0.00 0.14 0.24 NA | 632° NA NA NA NA NA 
004 0.00 001° 002° NA | 001° NA NA NA NA NA 
0.16 0.00 0.00° 0.16 NA | 004 NA NA NA NA NA 
0.19* 0.00 0.13° 006° NA | 027 NA NA NA NA NA 


bres reported by LPS2 respondents in LPS! (restricted ). 

total not inclade “other relatives and aoarelatives", for wo LPS! information was available. 

“Count of persons in these categories was inferred through a direct match of LPS1 and LAPS records. 

Note: Data pertain to relationships, immigration and co-resident status at time of phase I application. Some figures may not add to totals duc to rounding. 


Sources: Legalized Population Survey (LPS1) and INS Legalization Application Processing System (LAPS) files. 
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Table SD. Household and Femily Composition by Immigration Status at Date of Second Survey: Legalized Aliens, 1992 


Total Tumediate Family —_ Other Specified Relatives a. 
States Reported in LPS2 | Houschold . 
Respoa- Spouse or Other Grend- § Grand- | sad Noa- 
Members | Toul ae Parmer chien Tol Parents Siblings parents children | Telatives 
Living in Household, 
1992 4.48 3.36 1.00 0.63 1.73 1.12 0.55 0.12 0.35 0.00 0.08 0.57 
and at application 3.06 2.64 100 047 1.17 042 0.29 0.08 0.18 0.00 0.03 0.13 
aot at application® 1.42 0.72 0.00 0.16 0.56 0.70 0.26 0.04 0.17 0.00 0.05 044 
Legal Status in 1992 
Total 4.48 3 1.00 0.63 1.73 1.12 0.55 0.12 0.35 0.00 0.08 0.57 
=] Pre-1962 er SAW 1.79 1.54 1.00 0.31 0.23 0.25 0.16 0.04 0.11 0.00 0.00 0.28 
Cidsen or LPR 1.87 1.42 0.00 0.17 1.25 0.45 0.20 0.05 0.09 0.00 0.07 0.25 
Citizen 159 127 0.00 0.07 1.20 0.32 0.12 0.01 0.04 0.00 0.06 0.20 
LPR 0.28 0.15 0.00 0.10 0.05 0.13 0.08 0.03 0.05 0.00 0.00 004 
Family Fairness 0.14 0.12 0.00 0.05 007 0.02 0.01 0.00 001 0.00 0.00 001 
Temporary 0.11 0.05 0.00 0.02 0.03 0.06 0.03 0.01 0.02 0.00 0.00 0.03 
Pecsthty eae 0.57 0.23 0.00 0.68 0.15 0.34 0.13 0.02 0.11 0.00 0.60 0.21 


“Includes persons living elsewhere whea respondent applied as well as hose born since that date. 
Dindividuals whose immigration status was not identified by the respondent in LPS2. LAPS data were not used in making this determination. 


Note: Data pertain to relationships, immigration and co-resident stats at time of the LPS2 interview. Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 
Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 
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Remittances: Legalization Families by Various Respondent Characteristics, 1992 
Percent of Families Whose 1991 Income Was Mean 
Family Families 
$0 $15,000 $20,000 $25,000 $30,000 | Remittance | | Who 
1991 Remitted 
Total to to to to or (dollars) (percent) 
$14,999 $19,999 $24,999 $29,999 more 
Total U.S. Families 100 17 " iy N 59 - - 
Legalized Adults® | 100 34 16 16 17 18 $821 a 
Sex Male 100 26 17 17 20 20 1,080 $ 
Female 100 43 14 14 14 15 $25 44 
One of § Mexico 100 36 17 16 17 14 783 $1 
Central America 100 37 15 16 17 15 932 04 
Other 100 22 10 14 19 35 872 47 
Period of Before 1975 100 37 14 16 16 18 668 43 
Arrival 
1975-1979 100 31 16 16 18 19 720 50 
1980 or later 100 35 17 15 17 16 1,006 60 
Age at 17 or less 100 29 17 16 19 19 845 46 
Arrival in 
US. 18 or more 100 36 15 16 16 17 812 55 
Years of 6 or less 100 42 18 16 14 10 792 56 
Completed 7 wo 11 100 44 18 16 18 14 878 51 
12 or more 100 20 ll 15 21 33 813 48 
Able to Not at all 100 49 18 16 10 7 571 47 
English Not very well 100 37 18 16 16 13 950 59 
Very well, well 100 22 12 15 22 29 821 49 
Place of California 100 32 17 15 18 18 760 $1 
Residence 
in 1992 Texas 100 45 16 15 16 8 776 50 
New York 100 35 10 24 13 18 912 $7 
Other 100 32 15 16 15 22 970 54 
Age in 21-29 100 29 17 15 18 19 836 48 
30-39 100 32 17 16 18 \7 813 56 
40 or older 100 40 14 14 15 17 811 $1 
Family a $11,999 or less 100 100 - - - - 334 36 
1991 $12,000-19,999 100 a 58 - - - 660 53 
$20,000-29,999 100 ~ ~ 61 39 - 992 63 
$30,000 or more 100 - - ~ 29 71 1,347 59 
- Not applicable. 
*Section 245A beneficiaries ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 
Note: Some figures may not add to total due to rounding. 
Sources: Legalized population (Legalized Population Follow-up ty (LPS2}); U.S. population (Census, Money Income of Households, 
Families, and Persons in the United States, 1991, CPS Report P-60, No. 180). 
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Table 6B. Absence of Private Health Insurance Coverage: Lagalined Adults end Legalization Families by Various 
Respondent Characteristics, At Application and in 1 
Respondents Who Had 
cit No Individual Health Coverage No Family 
(percent)* (percent)? 
At Application® 1992 1992 
Total Legalized Adults 50 $2 40 
Sex Male 45 47 36 
Female 56 58 45 
Region of Origin Mexico 51 54 43 
Central America 56 55 44 
Other 40 38 27 
Period of Arrival Before 1975 45 51 37 
1975-1979 48 51 40 
1980 or later 55 53 42 
Age at Arrival 17 or less 50 52 42 
18 or more 50 52 40 
Years of 6 or less 56 60 47 
cern J 7011 52 53 43 
12 or more 39 37 27 
Able to Speak Not at all 59 66 51 
— Not very well 53 54 44 
Very well, well 41 40 30 
Place of California 50 53 40 
ae Texas 57 59 50 
New York 59 54 46 
Other 44 44 33 
Labor Force Employed 47 43 34 
— Unemployed 55 88 64 
Not in Labor Force 63 75 55 
Age 20-29 53 54 42 
30-39 48 49 41 
40 or more $1 54 38 
Family Income — $11,999 or less 72 80 71 
Previous Year $12,000-19,999 $4 56 47 
$20,000-29,999 44 43 31 
$30,000 or more 32 29 15 


Base is all respondents with a given characteristic, irrespective of family status. 
bBase is all respondents with a given characteristic who were living with at least one family member. 
most cases, 1987 or 1988. 
ion 245A beneficiaries ages 21 and above by January 31, 1992. 


Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 
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APPENDIX B. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


5 


INA 


Administration for Children and Families, an agency of the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. 


Aid to Families with Dependent Children, a Federal/State 
needs-based assistance program. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, a Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 


U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 


U.S. Department of Justice 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Eligible legalized alien, a term applied to IRCA-legalized indi- 
viduals eligible for various services reimbursable under the 
State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant program. 

Entry without inspection. 


Food and Consumer Service, an agency of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Food Stamp Program, a Federal needs-based assistance pro- 
gram administered by the Food and Consumer Service. 


Bureau of International Labor Affairs, a Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


Immigration Act of 1990. 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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IRCA 
LAPS 
LPR 


LPS1 


LPS2 


Countries 


Phase II 


Pre-1982 


SAWs 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, an agency of the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 


Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986. 
Legalization Application Processing System. 


Lawful permanent resident status, often referred to as “green 
card” status, 


The first Legalized Population Survey, a 1989 national survey 
of 6,193 section 245A-legalized aliens conducted by Westat, 
Inc. of Rockville, MD on contract to the U.S. Department of 
Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


The Legalized Population Follow-up Survey, a 1992 national 
survey conducted by Westat, Inc. of Rockville, MD, on contract 


to the U.S. Department of Labor, cosponsored by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce. This survey reinterviewed 


4,012 persons who had participated in LPS1. 


All countries other than Mexico and countries of Central 
America. 


The first phase of pre- 1982 legalization program, during which 
legalized aliens received temporary resident alien status and 
work authorization for 42 months while completing application 
for lawful permanent residence. 


The second phase of the pre-1982 program, application for 
lawful permanent residence. To complete this phase, applicants 
had to demonstrate basic knowledge of the English language 
and U.S. civics, either through a test or by attending 40 hours 
of mandatory classroom training. 


A term applied to illegal aliens who applied for legalization 
through the program set forth in section 245A of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. This program was only open to those 
who could demonstrate continuous unlawful residence in the 
United States from December 31, 1981, to the date of their 
application. 


Special Agricultural Workers, persons who qualified for legali- 
zation under the program set forth in section 210 of the INA. 
This program was only open to illegal aliens who could 
demonstrate they had worked 90 days or more in U.S. agricul- 
ture during the year ending May |, 1986. 
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SCIRP 


Section 210 


Section 245A 


SLIAG 


TRA 


USDA 


The Select Commission on Immigration and Refugee Policy, a 
Presidential commission whose recommendations formed the 
basis for the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986. 


The section of the INA laying out terms of the Special Agricul- 
tural Worker legalization program. 


The section of the INA laying out terms of the pre-1982 
legalization program. 


Supplemental Security Income 

The State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant program, es- 
tablished by Congress to reimburse impacted States for certain 
services available to legalized aliens during the transition pe- 
riod to lawful permanent residence. 


Temporary Resident Alien status, granted to section 245A ap- 
plicants during phase I of the legalization process. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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APPENDIX C. 


METHODOLOGY 


To comply with the reporting mandates of IRCA sections 404 (b) and (c), the 
Administration funded two national surveys of the legalized alien population. 
These surveys, undertaken in 1989 and 1992, were conducted by Westat, Inc. 
of Rockville, MD. The first survey, LPS1, was done under contract to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, while the second, LPS2, was done 
under contract to the Department of Labor. LPS1 contacted 6,193 respondents; 
LPS2 reinterviewed 4,012 of the original respondents. The response rates for 
the two studies were 83 and 82 percent, respectively. 


LPS1 Sample Design 


The design of the Legalized Population Follow-up Survey sample derives from 
that of the first Legalized Population Survey. LPS1 employed a two-stage 
stratified cluster sample in which non-Mexican applicants were over-sampled 
relative to Mexicans. 


Selection of Legalization Offices. In the first stage, 40 legalization offices 
(LOs) were selected from among the 107 listed in the sampling frame, i.e., a 
preliminary INS Legalization Application Processing System data file (LAPS). 
This preliminary LAPS file contained nearly 1.4 million applicants ages 18 and 
older, and about 95 percent of all approved applicants at that time. 


Non-Mexicans were oversampled relative to Mexicans to ensure the reliability 
of estimates for other smaller groups. The 20 largest LOs were included in the 
LPS1 sample with certainty. The 9 LOs with fewer than 400 applicants, and the 
four LOs outside the coterminous United States were categorically excluded. 
The remaining 74 LOs were sorted by INS Region and percent Mexican within 
Region. From this list another 20 LOs were systematically sampled, taking 
account of both the number and the nationality mix of applicants through each 
LO. 


Selection of Applicants within LOs. In the second stage, sub-samples of 


applicants were selected within each sampled LO. Samples were drawn on two 
successive dates, the first prior to the survey and the second (from among 
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persons newly added to the file) in April 1989. The total universe count was 1.5 
million applicants. It excluded all denied and terminated cases as well as those 
under the age of 18 on January 31, 1989. Records of all applicants in the selected 
LOs were extracted from the LAPS file. Measures of size (MOS) were assigned 
to each case. These were conditional probabilities of selection that were directly 
proportional to the sampling fraction for their nationality and inversely propor- 
tional to the selection probability of their LO. 


The extract file was then sorted in descending order by LO size, country of 
citizenship, sex, and year of birth. From this sorted file, a sample of applicants 
was drawn with probabilities proportionate to the measure of size. This yielded 
a self-weighting sample within two nationality groups: Mexican and non-Mexi- 
can. 


LPS2 Sample Design 


The method whereby LPS2 sample was derived from the list of LPS1 respon- 
dents is outlined in table C1 and is described below. Identifiers of all LPS1 
respondents were matched to the updated LAPS file to determine which 
individuals met the criteria for inclusion as of January, 1992. A total of 502 were 
ineligible, either because they had not received LPR status or were believed to 
have died. Because of resource limitations, only 5,000 of the remaining 5,691 
were targeted for reinterview. 


Thus 691 cases were randomly drawn for a reserve file. The eligibles were 
sorted by zipcode; the sampling fraction (691/5,691) was cumulated with their 
initial measure of size. A random number counter was established, beginning 
with a randomly selected number between zero and one. This counter was 
incremented by one following each sample selection. 


Cases were selected from the sorted file by comparing their cumulative MOS 
with the incremented counter. For example, the initial case selected was the first 
whose cumulative MOS was equal to or greater than the initial random number. 
The next case had an MOS equal to or greater than RN+l, etc. This procedure 
identified 691 reserve file records. The remaining 5,000 individuals constituted 
the primary LPS? file. 


Before proceeding, Westat statisticians established that there were no statisti- 
cally significant differences in the gender, nationality, or age distributions of 
the primary and reserve samples. 


The LPS2 Universe of Analysis 


The LPS2 respondents represent just 1.3 of the 1.8 million persons legalized 
under secticn 245A of the Immigration and Nationality Act. The exact number 
(1,294,562) falls short of total applicants (1,763,434) as a result of exclusions 
of certain groups of individuals from the target population. These include 
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legalized aliens who were not part of the original LPS1 target population 
because (a) they were not yet entered into the Legalization Application Proc- 
essing System when the LPS! sample was drawn, (b) they lived outside the 
contiguous 48 states, or (c) they had not reached their 1 8th birthday by February, 
1989. Also excluded were certain members of the original target population 
who (a) failed to obtain lawful permanent resident status by January 1992, (b) 
had by that time permanently left the contiguous 48 States, or (c) were known 
to have died. 


Table Cl indicates the number of LPS! respondents who did not participate in 
LPS2 and the reason they were not included in the second survey. It also 
illustrates the manner in which interviews were conducted, and the correspond- 
ing field and telephone center response rates. 


Throughout this volume, estimates of behavioral change between LPS1 and 
LPS2 are based on a restricted LPS sample. That is, only records of individuals 
who participated in both surveys have been used for this type of analysis. As a 
result of this restriction, estimates for certain items “at application” may not 
correspond with those published in the first Report on the Legalized Alien 
Population. 


Sensitivity analyses to determine if the LPS! male respondents who did not 
participate in LPS2 were systematically different than those who did participate 
reveal several important findings (Singer, forthcoming). 


First, household composition is an important factor. Respondents who were 
living alone at the time of LPS! were less likely to be interviewed in LPS2, and 
those who were living with children under the age of 18, more likely to be 
interviewed in LPS2. Second, LPS1 respondents who were working in either a 
laborer or service job were more likely to be interviewed in LPS2 than those 
working in agricultural occupations. Third, LPS 1 respondents who lived in New 
York at that time were less likely to be reinterviewed in LPS2 than those who 
lived in California. Finally, there appears to be no systematic underrepresenta- 
tion stemming from arrival period, mode of entry or labor force participation. 


Table C2 shows both unweighted and weighted counts of respondents having 
the various characteristics discussed in this volume. 


Table C1. Relationship Between LPS! and LPS2 Samples: Nature of LPS2 Contact and Case Disposition 


LPS2 Contact Status Percent of LPS2 
Field Phone Total 
LPS1 Sample 5,567 626 6,193 - 
Not Sampled for LPS2 853 340 1,193 - 
Ineligible in January 1992 NA NA $02 - 
Not in LAPS file NA NA 3 - 
Known dead NA NA 2 ~ 
No decision NA NA 471 ° 
Awaiting information NA NA 18 - 
Denied NA NA 4 . 
Terminated NA NA 5 - 
Eligible, not sampled NA NA 691 ~ 
Sampled for LPS2 4,714 286 5,000 . 
Later found to be ineligible 96 98 
Left U.S. permanently 69 l 70 ~ 
Known to be dead 27 l 28 
Believed to be eligible 4,618 284 4,902 100% 
LPS2 Respondents 3,851 161 4,012 82% 
Response rate (percent) 83% 56% 82% 82% 
Number of interviews 
In person 3,423 - 3,423 70% 
By telephone 417 161 578 12% 
By proxy ll ~ ll 0% 
Non- Respondents 767 123 890 18% 
Reason for 
Could not be located 574 96 670 14% 
Refusal, breakoff 97 6 103 2% 
Not at home 33 15 48 1% 
Left U.S. temporarily 21 2 23 0% 
Too ill to interview 17 0 17 0% 
Moved too far, no phone 16 - 16 0% 
Postal problem « ~ x 0% 
Language problem 1 4 5 0% 
NA: Not available. 
~- Not applicable. 


Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 
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Teble C2. and Counts: LPS2 Respondents, 1992 
Weighted 
Unweighted Unweighted 
Characteristic Sample Legalized Charecteristic Sample 
Total 4,012 1,294,562 Total 4,012 
Sex Labor Force Status 
Male 2,165 724,099 Employed 3,034 
Female 1,846 $70,049 Unemployed 247 
Not in Labor Force 730 
Region ef Origin 
Mexico 1,937 893,035 Firm Size (number of 
Central America 1,029 189,453 workers employed) 
Other Western Hemisphere 446 92,500 1 employee 337 
Canada and Other $98 118,951 2-4 367 
5-9 345 
Pested of Arival 10-49 844 
Before 1975 778 284,665 50-99 373 
197$-1979 1,493 497,096 100-499 479 
1980 or later 1,722 $05,896 $00 or more 245 
Age at Anival Occupation 
17 of less 1,027 394,381 Prof., tech., or mgr 305 
18 or more 2,965 893,115 Sales 186 
Administrative support 236 
Years of Schooling Completed Services 
0 wo 6 1,582 597,322 Private household 201 
7 11 1,011 327,527 Food 298 
12 or more 1,418 369,298 Other services 371 
Farm 129 
Ability to Speak English Craft, repair 417 
Not at all 745 283,035 Operator, transport 657 
Not very well 1,597 $40,834 Labor 233 
Very well, well 1,658 467,176 
Industry 
Place of Residence Agriculture 116 
California 2,178 749,710 Construction 226 
Texas 464 165,985 Manufacturing 
New York 428 94,221 Durable goods 308 
Other 941 284,231 Nondurable goods 366 
Wholesale, retail trade 
Age in 1992 Restaurant 300 
21-29 772 285,788 Other trade 474 
30-39 1,771 $80,753 Services 
40 or more 1,442 421,368 Business 224 
Private household 218 
Family Income in 1991 Other services $11 
$11,999 or less 785 256,241 Other 288 
$12,0,0-$19,999 925 313,647 
$20,000-$29,999 903 298,529 | Class of Work 
$30,000 or more 1,018 308,640 Wage and salary 2,596 
Government employees 129 
Self-employed 268 
Unpaid family worker 24 


"Section 245A beneficiaries ages 21 and above by January 3!, 1992. 
Note: Some categories may not add to the total due to missing data. 


Source: Legalized Population Follow-up Survey (LPS2). 
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OMB Number: 1226-0064 
Expiration Date: January 31, 1903 


ATTACH MINI LABEL HERE 


LEGALIZED POPULATION FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 


Hello. My name is . | work for Westat, inc., a nationally-known 
private research organization. We are doing a study for the Congress of the United States about people 
who have become legalized residents of this country under the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1966. As one of those who has benefitted from this law, you have been selected to assist the Congress to 
understand better the recent experiences of legalized residents. With information provided by persons like 
yourself, the Congress will be better able to address your needs and plan for the future of the country. 


We appreciate your help in the survey we conducted three years ago. Your participation was 
voluntary then, as it is this time. However, your help is essential because we cannot use anyone else in 
your place. The information you provide will never be identified with you or your family, and will not affect 
your status or the status of any other person. 


BOX 1 
CONFIDENTIALITY STATEMENT 


The Legalized Population Survey is authorized under Section 404 of the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act of 1986, and Section 201 (c) (5) (A) as amended in 1988. The information you provide wil 
be used for research purposes only. Your answers will be kept strictly confidential and protected from 
dieclosure, as specified by the Privacy Act of 1974 and as required by law. The information you 
provide will never be identified with you or your family and will not affect your status or the status of 


any other person. 


AM 
START TIME | |_|: |__| | PM 


A. DEMOGRAPHICS 


| would like to start by asking some questions about you. 


A-1. What is your date of birth? 


IF UNKNOWN, ASK FOR AGE. CONFIRM THAT RESPONDENT'S DATE OF BIRTH/AGE IS 
THE SAME AS ON THE CASE FOLDER LABEL. 


9 
ante | ae Ae 


OR 
~ AGE 
A-2. CODE SEX BY OBSERVATION ONLY. 


FRIED cxnsesrsessensssareemnenammnseocococccecosesecsscceseeseseeseossvececocococeeee 2 


BOX 2 REFER TO A-1 AND A-2. 


INFORMATION GIVEN MATCHES INFORMATION ON CASE FOLDER 
LABEL [] (A-4). 
INFORMATION GIVEN DOES NOT MATCH INFORMATION ON CASE 

FOLDER LABEL. REFER TO TRACING INFORMATION SHEET AND 

CASE FOLDER LABEL, AND RESOLVE CL) A-4). 


UNABLE TO RESOLVE. 0 As). 


A-3. The information we have about the person | am looking for does not match the information 
you have given me. | need to locate the person | am looking for. These are all the questions | 
need to ask you; thank you for your help. 


TERMINATE INTERVIEW. 


| Z| 


A4 Please look at this card. What race do you consider yourself to be . . . 


tet eeseneneeereenreneennen 01 
reenactment 02 
A-4 C. Aslan OF Pacific ISlANeL, OF .........:..ccsssssesesseeseeeeeseeeen 03 
d. Other? (SPECIFY: = 
) 04 
A5. Please look at this card. Before coming to the United States to live, was the place you lived 
the longest a... 
tie 1 
D b. small OWN OF VHAGE, ...........ccccccesesceseseeeeessseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2 
A-5 C. suburb Of a large City, OF ..........ccsssessneesseesesneenseeneeses 3 
a 4 
lg SS 8 
BOX 3 REFER TO CASE FOLDER LABEL 
RESPONDENT IS FROM MEXICO [] (A-6) 
RESPONDENT IS FROM A COUNTRY OTHER THAN MEXICO [] (A-7) 
A. In which State in Mexico were you born? 
STATE OF BIRTH IN MEXICO 
A-7. Did you live in Mexico, even temporarily, just before coming to the United States to live? 
Ti hcssepvereensurennsensnennnennsnensneeenenseneneummanteeneeneneneNeaNUnIE 1 -8) 
—_ TN 2 (SECTION B) 
A8. In which State in Mexico did you live just before coming to the United States to live? 


STATE OF LAST RESIDENCE IN MEXICO 
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B-1. 


Do you speak a language other than English at home? 


Go eEUEEE——————————E 1 (6-65) 
rem 2 
OL ee 3 
SS Gl ennui 4 


YES NO 
a. anewspaper written in English? ....................... 1 2 
b. a magazine written in English? ........................ 1 2 
c. instructions or recipes written in English? ........ 1 2 
If you have to speak in English, can you ... 

YES NO 
a. speak in English with a sales clerk? ................. 1 2 

b. speak in English with a doctor, nurse 
GT ener 1 2 
c. speak in English on the telephone? .................. 1 ? 


Please think about your English-speaking skills compared to those of persons born in the 
United States. Would you say that your English-speaking skills limit your job opportunities ... 


i cttectenctntscncsncsnsceserevsescsscserserccsinecmmennsnanent 1 
ee 2 
Gy cath. - cexserserstensnnnntinenteemenemmennnens 3 


3 
(33 


C. EDUCATION 


REGULAR SCHOOLING 

The next questions are about your education. 

C-1. Please look at this card. How much regular schooling have you completed? 
CIRCLE THE HIGHEST LEVEL COMPLETED OR DEGREE RECEIVED. IF CURRENTLY 
ENROLLED, CIRCLE THE LEVEL OF PREVIOUS GRADE COMPLETED OR HIGHEST 
DEGREE RECEIVED. 


DO NOT INCLUDE ANY NON-CREDIT COURSES, VOCATIONAL, TRADE, OR BUSINESS 
SCHOOL. 


RECORD COMMENTS. CODE IF POSSIBLE. 


Ow @. No regular school COMpNEHEM ..............:ccccseseseseseseeeees 00 (C-5) 

aor b. Nursery OF kindergarten ..............ccccccsssseeeseeseesenees 96 

C-1 CC acews sec cevecccevescccavesvcsncscevevseccvssnesssenssevoveevsosneonvenes 01 
i ereccececcerrenveserceveescesserssnesesneseveneesenvoreuvewesneneaes 02 
Re nrrrscczvensvvcevesnsnzseveesesecssessesvensestesmerceeveeemereene 03 
SR ren vccsenascsevesssvessassrernsessacceuseuseavevnenmmesnevemeneeens 04 
Gi rertscennsesnvecszeceucsssvesrsmssesternesesmenscesesessnrnencornane 05 
ee recnceccvevenenscsvvevececevsvereeeseveveneannrevsesroeseeonvevevveuee 06 
TE 07 
I EET 08 
i tesrescececenscocssnscensnmssnsenensensascsnsecnsecesonsenmnesns 09 
GR reprecscessccssecosnssennnasennvesevessznsnsseversssscoenesnevessen 10 
i Creer 11 
n. High School diploma, 12th grade... 12 
0. No High School diploma, 12th grade.................c0ss00 13 
p. GED... ee 14 
G. SOMO COMOGES, MO DOGOC 00... ccccccccceccsesrseseneeeeeeees 15 
r. Associate degree In COMOGE...............:ccsccsesesereeeseeesees 16 
S. Bachelor's DOgree o.oo... ececceccsesesceseseseseeceseneeeeeeeees 17 
rc teccnrnsasensssnssecsaseseccssesssccscrcevesccsecocoseees 18 
U. Professional SCHOO! DOGrEE ................ccccscsssseeseeseseeeeees 19 
i ccrcnsecsctesecnenecsncsenensesssenestsnssscsexssssssescees 20 


to our records, you applied for temporary residence in (MONTH AND YEAR OF APPLICATION). 


| wil be referring to this date in some of the questions I'm going to ask. 


C-2. Since you applied for temporary residence in (DATE), have you completed any studies that 
could be credited toward a high schoo! diploma or higher degree? 
SE a ee aS 1 
re ee 2 (C5) 
ee 8 (C-5) 
C-3. What, if any, diplomas or degrees have you received as a result of these studies completed 
since (DATE)? 
CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY. 
Oe 01 
SE Tn 02 
C. HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA .............ccccccccsssecsesesesesseseens 03 
d. ASSOCIATE DEGREE IN COLLEGE.......................0005 04 
@. BACHELOR'S DEGREE ...00.0...........:cccccccecseseseseseeseeeees 05 
f. MASTER'S DEGREE. ................cccccccccccscscsssseeseeseseees 06 
g. PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL DEGREE........................... 07 
h. DOCTORAL DEGREE...............c:cccccccccccscscsessssseseeesenees 08 
. OTHER (SPECIFY: 
) 09 
C-4. Has this schooling helped you to. . . 
YES NO 
a. assume additional responsibilities on your job?.......... 1 2 
b. get a job that uses the skills you learned? ................... 1 2 
C. Get AN INCASE IM PAY? 0.00.0... cccceccceceseeseeeseseseeeeeeeeeeeees 1 2 
HAS NOT WORKED SINCE SCHOOLING..................00004 ‘a 
NON-REGULAR SCHOOLING 
C5. Since (DATE), have you taken any English language classes? Do not include the 40 hours of 


English courses you may have taken to qualify for permanent residence. 


ZS 


1 
1 2 
1 2 
BOX 4 REFER TO C-6. 
AT LEAST ONE ITEM CODED YES (1) Oo e7) 
j 
- . ALL ITEMS CODED NO (2) [_] (SECTION D) 
C-7. Thinking about the program or course in which you spent the most time, did the Federal, 
state, or local government help you pay for this training? 
YES, GOVERNMENT PAID PART OR ALL....................:000+ 1 
NO, RESPONDENT PAID ALL ..0.0..........ccsccsesseseseeseseeneseesees 2 
ee ee ecatetinsecinntitennneaseseneentasnnnetaditigiematenieatniieies 8 
C8 Did you apply for this training through the Job Training Partnership Act, known as JTPA? 
: Wi Piciensnecenveneseennnnresneneinenennennnetatinnennnntatniniaiaaiten 1 
Ti rartriteniieen cpneemminenninatinnemeNN 2 
eG Ca i rccraqrcensiennnuenmenninantemenntnninemmnmanapitin 8 


a. INACLASSROOM .................:0008 1 
i  ethnrvestcnnseccccocaienescccssectneninaianssengnininenncceiine 2 
C-10. Please look at this card. Did you attend this training for . . . 
: a. less than 1 week, pasuitinninenatonenis 1 
b. 1 week but less than 6 WeGKS, .................cccccccssesseseees 2 
GARD Cc. 6 weeks but less than 3 MONENS......................ccccceeeeees 3 
| d. 3 months but less than 6 MOMNS....................ccccceseeeee 4 
e. 6 months but less than 1 year, 5 
f. 1 year but less than 2 years, OF... ccececeeeeseeees 6 
Q. 2 YOAPS OF MOTE? 00... eeceecceecseeseees _ 7 


C-11. Which of the categories on this card best describes the content of this training? 


a. Secretarial or word processing skills.....................0+. 1 
D b. Other COMPUHEL USE, ...........0::scecereereees 2 
C-11 c. Mechanical or equipment repair, ...... _ a 
d. Machine or equipment operation................. 4 
{COCO ETT 5 
GC 0 6 
g. Some other skill? (SPECIFY 
)7 
C-12. Did you complete this program or course? 
ister eraerniepamenseneinneinereeneememennmntineenen 1 (a) 
NO ennsiaeteiee een 2 (C-13) 
CURRENTLY ATTENDING................ccccccccssssssessesesssnsseeeeeees 3  (C-13) 


(a) Did you receive any kind of certificate, diploma, or license? 


C-13. Has this training helped you to... 


YES NO 
a. assume additional responsibilities on your job?.......... 1 2 
b. get a job that uses the skills you learned? ................... 1 2 
C. Get aN increase IN Pay? ................ccceccecsesseseseseseseeneenees 1 2 
HAS NOT WORKED SINCE TRAINING. ..................cccccseseee CT 
7 


1317 


> = onan 
Please look at What kind are you 
The next questions are about L this card. doing at this job? 
employment and other activities. | What were PROBE: What (are/were) your most 
N you doing important activities or 
E | (most of last duties at this job? 
week/before 
L that/ 
ACTIVITY HISTORY | £| wows 
T | Were you 
T | ENTER CODE 
E 
R 
A .5scsdeeedeielite 
RS 0 Sec a os A eee ee co 
CARD 
D-1 
B eesenadesumenaeen 
DONOTCIRCLEACTIVITYCODESBELOW, | fo JOO 0 8 8 8S SSS SSS SSS 
ENTER CODE UNDER D-1 ON NEXT AVAILABLE LINE. 
D4 c eadedecausaamnall 
a, 8 ee 
CODES 7 
a. Working for some pay. ................ —_ «=—(<i<i—‘—s<—~;zam 0) h0)h)h™”lCUcUDR tata andes 
b. Working without pay in a JOB a Pere eS ey er 
family business or farm................ 02 > 
c. With ajob but not at work, Tse. . Eeerereeeereresredes 
(LAST WEEK) 03 | 
d. Looking for work 4 E sadeidshe- guinea 
@. Keeping house, PE CE, PE ee pa ae LOE: 
f. Going to school, 06 | NOTAJOB 
g. With no job, unable to work......... 07 (ASK D-6 - D-8) 
h. Retired, or —se0lUltéi i‘OSOC*rC*dRC~*”*”*”C;*dR:C gm me eee ewe ee eee eee eS 
i. Doing something else?................ 098 | oe | IR eed ee idieia el ed eee 
6 ss cahenian ch odelalicied sh inant 


D-9. Since January 1991, did you have any (other) jobs that you 
have not mentioned, even part-time jobs? 


WEED cxscsecenses (D-1, READ JOB CODES ONLY) 


eO66666666660666666666 CURRENT [(] 
ihee60666606060664 MO |_|_| | MO |_I_I 
Pk eeecoseseccceeesere YR j_i_i| YR iit 
BWCSCeeSeesedceesececes CURRENT [1] 
Tei bbnedebedeteeeeee< MO |_i_i | MO |_I_J 
‘TPTTTOTCICCLILITT TIL YR jit} YR Ii 
SOSHSS CS Seceoecessess CURRENT [] 
Deh eawedadceceedeoeooe MO |_|_i | MO |_i_I 
wTTTTTTTITICTTT TTT YR |_i_i| YR Iii 
SSCS SC SSSSesecseeoses CURRENT [1] 
id chatdeeed ceeee cee MO |_i_i | MO |_I_I 
POO CSO SSS Osos sedesese vR |_i_i| YR Ii 
CSS eee esesesesssesess CURRENT (] 
> ee MO |_I_|} MO |_i_I 
TT TITCTICILILIT TTT YR |_i_i| YR Iii 


BOX6 WHAT IS THE RESPONDENT'S CURRENT ACTIVITY? (FOLLOW SKIP INSTRUCTIONS AFTER FIRST BOX CHECKED) 


a. WORKING AT CURRENT JOB 


(IF MORE THAN ONE, CHOOSE JOB WORKED MOST HOURS) 


b. UNABLE TO WORK 


ACTIVITY CODE 
UNDER D-1 


01, 02 


07 


c. NOT WORKING FOR OTHER REASONS 


08, 04, 05, 06, 06, 08 


LINE 


C) (0-19) 


C) (0-18) 
C) (0-10) 
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Note: the Activity Calendar on the following page 
originally folded out from the Activity History to 
verify that all relevant months were accounted for. 


/+4O 


| Yes) (0) 
NO () (0-41) 
oO 
oO 
oO 
oO 


1992 


1991 


= gE a oe os 


eawunocw -@eo=- 


[4/ 


D-10. Did you have a job or business from which you were temporarily absent or on layoff 


D-11. Were you receiving wages or salary for any of the time off last week? 


D-12. Why were you absent from work last week? 
RECORD VERBATIM AND CIRCLE ONE CODE 


COMMENTS: 

OD cecterssecrtenrnttinassesscccscsesensscsssnncntneconsnnene 01 | 

b. ILLNESS OF FAMILY MEMBER ......0.0.0........0.0cccccee 02 

I 03 }(D-19) 

SS crnennescennsnnencmnemmemne 04 

© ee cccncccczzercccrzcsceszesecensevessnsrvennescsenesennseess 0 | 

f. NEW JOB TO BEGIN WITHIN 30 DAY6G....................... 06 

g. TEMPORARY LAYOFF, UNDER 30 DAY6.................... 07 

h. INDEFINITE LAYOFF, 30 DAYS OR MORE (D-16) 
OR INDEFINITE CALLBACK 00... cccceeseseseeseeseeeees 08 

Fie ncennnnsnessessssneensmensesntnsssenennmnestenssetsmenmenen 09 (D-19) 


D-13. Have you been looking for work during the last 4 weeks? 
eT 1 (0-15) 


10 
/H2 


D-14. What were the reasons that you were not looking for work during the last 4 weeks? 


RECORD VERBATIM AND CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY. 
(PROBE: What other reason?) 


COMMENTS: 
a. 
b. 
Cc. 
d. 
8 > (D-18) 
f. 
Q. EAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 000... ccseeseesseeseesesenenenes 07 
h. IN SCHOOL OR OTHER TRAINING 000.........0.0ccccccccccesesseeseseseeneeees 08 
|. [LLHEALTH, PHYSICAL DISABILITIES 0000.00.00... ceeceeeeeenees 09 
J. SPOUSE DID NOT WANT ME TO WORK...000.. cc ccccccceeeseeeeeenenes 10 
T_T WY 


D-15. What have you been doing in the last 4 weeks to find worl? 
CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY. (PROBE: What else did you dv?) 


a. CHECKED WITH PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT AGENCY... 01) 
b. CHECKED WITH PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 02 
c. CHECKED WITH EMPLOYER DIRECTLY ............000 03 
d. CHECKED WITH FRIENDS OR RELATIVES ............. 04 $(D-16) 
@. PLACED OR ANSWERED ADS .o.....ccccccccsscsssssseesnne 05 
f. WENT TO LABOR PICK-UP SITE ........cccccsssssssssssenen 06 
g. OTHER (SPECIFY: 
)o7 
Tit liceiteniinnianahenmimensmnmenees 08 (0-18) 


En 1 (0-18) 


11 


D-17. Why couldn't you take a job last week? 


CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY 

@ ALREADY HAD A JOB ........ cc ccccccccscccsescsesesesessessenes 1 
b. TEMPORARY ILLNESS ............cccccccscscsesesessseseseneeeeeees 2 
C. GOING TO SCHOOL ........:cccccscccsccscssssesesessseseseeseeees 3 
d. FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES................0ccccccccsscseseeeees 4 
OE 5 
f. TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMG................:ccccccceeee 6 
g. OTHER (SPECIFY: 


D-18. In what month and year did you last work for pay at a regular job or business, elther 
full or part time? 


| 
MONTH 


NEVER WORKED AT ALL ......scsssccccssssscccssssscsnsessssesseennee 9999 (D-36) 

BOX 7 REFER TO ACTIVITY HISTORY OR D-18. 
RESPONDENT HAS WORKED IN PAST 12 MONTHS [) (0-33) 
RESPONDENT LAST WORKED MORE THAN 12 MONTHS AGO [ (0-36) 


D-19. How many hours did you work last week at (all) your job(s)? 
ae TOTAL HOURS LAST WEEK 
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BOX 8 REFER TO ACTIVITY HISTORY 
REFER TO LINE LETTER ENTERED IN BOX 6. RECORD IN D-20: 


NAME OF EMPLOYER (D-4) 
USUAL HOURS WORKED PER WEEK (D-5) 


D-20. | would now like to ask you about the (main) job you had last week, that is, working 


for... 
EMPLOYER 
where you usually work hours per week. 
NUMBER OF HOURS 
PER WEEK 
What did you do to find this job? 
CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY. 
a. CHECKED WITH PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT AGENCY... 01 
b. CHECKED WITH PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. 02 
c. CHECKED WITH EMPLOYER DIRECTLY.................... 03 
d. CHECKED WITH OR RELATIVES................ 04 
e. PLACED OR ANSWERED ADG....................:ccccccccceeeee 05 
f. WENT TO LABOR PICK-UP SITE ....0...0..... ee 06 
g. OTHER (SPECIFY: 
)07 

i . ene 08 


D-21. inthis position, are you .. . 
READ ANSWER CATEGORIES AND CIRCLE ONE CODE ONLY 


an employee of a private company, business, or of an individual, 


“@e@aoos ® 


A eo ee 1 (a) 
CRE seseeeiitiaentineniieiiamimaenniaiemeies 2 (0-23) 
DON'T KNOW.....cccccccscsscsssssssssssssssessnssnsnsnnnseovnnnsseeeee 8 (D-23) 


(a) How much do you earn per hour? 


$|_| |.|__ |__| PER HOUR 
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0-23. And how much do you usually earn per week at this job before deductions? Include 
any overtime pay, commissions, or tips usually received. 


$|__|,|_|_|_|.00 PER WEEK 


D-24. Are any deductions usually taken out from your pay for . . . 


YES NO DK 
a. Federal or State INCOME TAax?.................cccccseseeseeeeees 1 2 8 
GOO 1 2 8 
C. Social Security (FICA)? ..........esseseseseeeeeseeeees 1 2 8 
G. Any other retirement? ................ccccsssssesessesseneseeeeseneees 1 2 8 
e. OTHER (SPECIFY: 
) 1 
D-25. Are you usually paid... 
Dn 1 
b. Part in cash and part by check, OF... 2 
OE crerensencceecescoczsenssnenensernnnenecsscncenveenneanenneneee 3 
d. OTHER (SPECIFY: 
) 4 
BOX 9 REFER TO D-20 AND D-21. 
RESPONDENT IS SELF-EMPLOYED (D-21 = CODE 4 OR 5) [_] (0-29) 
RESPONDENT WORKS 40 HOURS OR LESS PER WEEK (D-20) [_} (0-27) 
RESPONDENT WORKS MORE THAN 40 HOURS PER WEEK (D-20) ["] (0-26) 
D-26. You have told me that you usually work more than 40 hours per week at this job. 
Please look at this card. For those hours above 40 per week, are you usually . . . 
HOW a. paid at your regular rate... ceseeeeeeeeeeeees 1 
RD b. paid more than your regular rate but less than 
D-26 Ee 2 
c. paid time and a half OF MOP, 00.0.0... cccceeesseeeeeees 3 
d. given compensatory (COMP) time or....................06 4 
CD cessecnncimncmninmnmennnnnenn 5 
4 
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D-27. Atthis job, does your employer pay for any of your... 


YES NO DK 
— FS EEL AST 1 2 8 
Ge OL ee 1 2 8 
— EELS STAN aera 1 2 8 


a union? 
etiam 1 
ee 2 
TTT crcecnrienrittnteeinenteeereermeeneee 8 


D-29. Including yourself, about how many workers (does your employer/do you) currently 
employ at your place of work? Please look at this card. Would you say there are... 


Oa ceeassanscsnssnesennrneererseneamneneeeuntenensenneneeunememnmanenete 1 (0-31) 
HOw BG presneensesrecsternnneenesesnzenmnenicereeeemnmenemnne 2 

BH ei ecnsescsneccnsnssnscsocensscneoseesncseccesnsnennstenesneenansesssnnnsaneenens 3 

Be reereemrngrernzenttocnenscesnesseennsecssetnemnenetvennierernemenenen 4 

i een sreenevecscvcerenessencnssencensenscveveeneneenesnnvennnnnenesnnsonsenne 5 

SB a nneresmnemnsesessnsnessncorsssonnenmnsnnnsneenenenaveeansemnensenens 6 

Sa Oe i ccrrcecrenprseennennqqenneenvecscccernnescevensnsnsccsevsenecnen 7 

h. 1,000 Of More EMPOVEeS? 00.0.0... cecccseseeeeseseeenees 8 


ee cncterernnntnnneptnsecssesecsorsansccscssvccccsensnenecescsensenccten 1 
b. Non-Hispanic, WHI, 20.0.0... eccceseeesetseeeeeeeeeees 2 
C. Non-Hispanic, Black, 0.0.0.0... cccccesseseeeesseeceeeeseeeees 3 
GG cetera 4 
e. American indian or Alaskan Native, OF .................0000 § 
f. something else? (SPECIFY 

)6 


D-31. How much do you communicate in English when you are at work? Would you 


i  retirtipetesecnceccennnsnscsccennenancemmnmnnneennnaness 1 (0-33) 
b. MOST OF HE THM, 000... eee cecesecsseseseseseeeeesseeseesneeseenes 2 
C. about half of the the... cscssecctseeeteeeeeenees 3 
IIS cestsescnvectcnsccccnemssscsnsesssessecsctcnssnnevscnstntnecoueets 4 
Ry teeeetetnentietmenmnnnnnnnmnmn 5 


0-32. if your job requires it, can you... 


a. read and understand work-related manuals 


and written instructions in English? > © 2 3 
b. communicate (with your supervisor / 
in business) in English? 1 2 3 


D-33. | now want to ask you about on-the-job injuries that may have happened to you 
during the past 12 months In the United States. 


Please look at this card. Have you had an injury at work that caused you to do any 


of the following: get medical attention or treatment for minor injuries, be unable to 
do some of your work activities, lose consciousness, or transfer to another job? 


Ht tei. © Oe 
D-33 


D-34. How many times have you been injured on the job during the past 12 months? 
ae 
NUMBER OF INJURIES 


D-35. Not counting the day the (injury/injuries) occurred, how many days did you miss 
more than half a day of work as a result of being injured? 


aa 
NUMBER OF WORKDAYS LOST 


0-36. Since you applied for temporary residence in (DATE), have you tried to get a job? 
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D-37. Please look at this card. How has receiving legal status affected your ability to get 


work? Hasit... 
G@. Made It MUCH EASIES, ..............cccccccccccccssevsrsesereesserseees 1 
b. made it somewhat Casler, .................:cccccccecceesereeeeees 2 
Sark EEE 3 
D-39 d. made k somewhat harder, OF..................cccccccccceseeseeees 4 
@. Made It MUCH Marder? ...............cccccccecsecscsreeseeeeenees 5 


BOX 10 REFER TO ACTIVITY CODES IN D-1 OF ACTIVITY HISTORY 
RESPONDENT HAS WORKED SINCE JANUARY 1991 


(AT LEAST ONE CODE = 01, 02, OR 03) ) (0-39) 
RESPONDENT HAS NOT WORKED SINCE JANUARY 1991 
(ONLY CODES 04 THROUGH 09) C) (0-38) 


D-38. Since you applied for temporary residence in (DATE), have you held a job? 


GUID cuvecoveecrecesnestnevsoneeneneqeqngnnecssoennenegneeveowsqvecsseuesmeceneennvooueeeets 2 (SECTION E) 


D-39. Please look at this card. How has receiving legal status affected your ability to 
advance at work? Has it... 


HOW @. Made it MUCH CASIET, ..................cccccccccesccsssesessseeeeeesees 1 
arioy b. made it somewhat easier, ..................ccccccccccccscceeesenees 2 
D-37 & ee 3 
D-39 d. made it somewhat harder, OF..................cccccccceeeeeeeees 4 

@. made it much harder? ............. cc ccccccccccssessessessseeeeees 5 
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E. FAMILY/HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION AND MIGRATION 


E-1. Please look at this card and tell me which of these categories best describes your current 


CIRCLE THE LOWEST NUMBER WHEN TWO OR MORE SEEM TO APPLY. 
a. married and living with your (husband /wife) in the 


same household? What is (his/her) first name?......... 01 } GOTO 
HOUSEHOLD 
GRID. 
b. living with a partner as if married? > RECORD NAME 
44 What is (his/her) first name? .............cccccceeeeeeseeees 02 | AND CIRCLE "1" 
E-1 } UNDER °S’. 
c. married with your (husband /wife) living in the 
United States but not in the same household? ........... 03 
d. married but your (husband /wife) is living 
Outside of the United States? ..0...........cccecceseeseeeseees 04 
OG benenceneenneneeettieen 05 
f. divorced or have you had a marriage annulled? ......... 06 
g. legally or formally separated? oo... ceeeseeseeeees 07 
BD ncrccccenercsnnemennststrencssepnenenenenminenn 08 
i Te 96 


Now I'm going to ask some questions about people who usually eat and sleep in the same household 
as you here in the United States. Please do not include persons who maintain a usual residence 
elsewhere. Some of these questions may not apply to you, but | need to ask them anyway. 


E-2. First, how many people, including yourself, eat and sleep in the same household as you in 
the United States? 


|__|__| NUMBER IN HOUSEHOLD 


BOX 11 REFER TO E-2 
RESPONDENT ONLY LIVES IN HOUSEHOLD [] (€-16) 
RESPONDENT AND SPOUSE/PARTNER ONLY LIVE IN HOUSEHOLD [] (€-10) 


RESPONDENT AND OTHERS LIVE IN HOUSEHOLD 0 3) 
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E-3. 


E-4. 


E-5. 


E+. 


How many parents do you have living with you in the same household in the United States? 
Please include stepparents, mother-intaw and father-in-law. 


|__ |__| PARENTS (a) 
(a) What are their first names? 


GO TO HOUSEHOLD GRID. RECORD NAME(S) ON NEXT AVAILABLE LINE AND CIRCLE 
"2° UNDER “PP”. 


How many children of any age do you have living with you in the same household in the 
United States? Please include stepchildren, foster children, children you have legally 
adopted, and children for whom you have assumed principal responsibility. Also, include 
sons-in-law and daughters-in-law. 


|_|__| CHILDREN (a) 


(a) What are their first names? 


GO TO HOUSEHOLD GRID. RECORD NAME(S) ON NEXT AVAILABLE LINE ND CIRCLE 
"3" UNDER "CH. 


How many brothers, sisters, brothers-in-law, and sisters-in-law do you have living with you in 
the same household in the United States? Also include any stepbrothers, stepsisters, and 
any brothers and sisters legally adopted. 


|__ |__| BROTHERS/SISTERS (a) 
(a) What are their first names? 
GO TO HOUSEHOLD GRID. RECORD NAME(S) ON NEXT AVAILABLE LINE AND CIRCLE 
“4” UNDER "BS". 


How many grandparents and great-grandparents do you have living with you in the same 
household in the United States? 


|__|__| GRANDPARENTS (a) 
(a) What are their first names? 


GO TO HOUSEHOLD GRID. RECORD NAME(S) ON NEXT AVAILABLE LINE AND CIRCLE 
"5° UNDER "GP". 
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How many grandchildren and great-grandchildren do you have living with you in the same 
household in the United States? 


ERROR SRS SAE 00 (BOX 12) 
|__|__| GRANDCHILDREN (a) 
(a) What are their first names? 


GO TO HOUSEHOLD GRID. RECORD NAME(S) ON NEXT AVAILABLE LINE AND CIRCLE 
“6° UNDER "GC". 


BOX 12 


DRAW A LINE ON HOUSEHOLD GRID UNDER NAMES RECORDED THROUGH E-7. 
ENTER ALL NAMES ABOVE THE FAMILY LINE ONTO THE FAMILY LIST 

HAND FAMILY LIST TO RESPONDENT 

SAY: “In some of the questions I'll be asking shortly, | will be referring to these people in 
your household”. 


E-8. 


E-9. 


Now, in addition to these people, how many other relatives do you have living with you in the 
same household in the United States? 


|_|__| OTHER RELATIVES (a) 


(a) What are their first names? 


GO TO HOUSEHOLD GRID. RECORD NAME(S) ON NEXT AVAILABLE LINE(S) AND 
CIRCLE “7° UNDER “OR". 


How many people, not related to you, do you have living with you in the same household in 
the United States? 


|__|__| OTHER PEOPLE NOT RELATED a) 
(a) What are their first names? 


GO TO HOUSEHOLD GRID. RECORD NAME(S) ON NEXT AVAILABLE LINE(S) AND 
CIRCLE "8" UNDER “NR. 
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E-10. The following are ali the people you have told me who are living with you in the same 
household in the United States, and who do not maintain a usual residence elsewhere. 


READ NAMES ON HOUSEHOLD GRID. ASK: "Is there anyone else?" 
s MAKE NECESSARY CORRECTIONS. 


s FOR EACH PERSON LISTED ON HOUSEHOLD GRID, ASK E-11 
THROUGH E-15 BEFORE GOING TO THE NEXT PERSON. 


RESIDENT STATUS. 


E-13 


1. Resident status through Amnesty Program (like you, arrived in U.S. before 1962). 
2. Resident status through Special Agricultural Worker Program (SAW). 
3. Family Fairness/Family Unity 
4. Permanent resident - other than Amnesty Program or SAW Program 
5. Any of the following: 
Temporary visa (for example, temporary worker, student, vacation) 
Temporary Protected Status (only for people from El Salvador, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Liberia or Somalia) 
Refugee, Parolee, Asylum applicant 
Extended Voluntary Departure (EVD) 


6. U.S. Citizen. 


7. Some other status 
8. DON’T KNOW (D0 NOT PROBE) 


THIS PAGE INTENTIONALLY BLANK 


(SY 


a FAMILY LINE BELOW. ASK E-16, 
FOR ALL FAMILY MEMBERS (ABOVE LINE 
ON HOUSEHOLD GRID) AGE 12 AND OVER. ASK FOR AGE 16 AND OVER. 
E-17. During March 1992, [were you/ 
E-16. During March 1992, [were you/ was (NAME)] attending post secondary 
was (NAME)] attending any school school, that is, school that requires a 
at any time. . . high school diploma or GED? 

PERSON NOT PERSON 
NUMBER! a. fulltime b. orparttime? c. ATTENDING YES NO DON’T KNOW NUMBER 
°"__| (RESP) 1 (E-17) 2 (6-17) 3.(02) __| (RESP) _1 2 8 P 
02 1 (€-17) 2 (€-17) 3.03) 1 2 & 02 
03 _1(€-17) 26-17) 3 (04) 1 2 8 03 
04 1 (E-17) 2 (E-17) 3 (05) 1 2 _8 04 
05 1 (€-17) 2(E-17) 3 (06) 1 2 8 05 
06 1 (E-17) 2 (€-17) 3 (07) 1 2 8 06 
07 1 (€-17) 2 (€-17) 3 (08) 1 2 8 07 
08 1(€-17) 2 (€-17) 3.09) 1 2 6 08 
09 1(-17) 26-17) 3 (10) ! 2 § P 
10 1 (E-17) 2 (E-17) 3 (11) 1 2 _8 10 
"1 1(€-17) 2 (€-17) 3 (12) 1 2 8. "1 
12 1 (E-17) 2 (E-17) -3(13) 1 2 8 12 
13 1 (E-17) 24-17) 3 (14) 1 2 _8 13 
“ 116-17) __2 (€-17) 3 (15) 1 2 ” 14 
15 i (E-17) 2 (E-17) 3 al 2 8 - 
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MIGRATION 
Now | have some different questions. 


E-18. Please look at this card. Do you have any of these relatives living outside of the United 
States? That is, (husband /wife), children, parents, brothers, sisters? 


As you may know, legal residents can ask that certain relatives living abroad be allowed to 
come to the United States to live. The next few questions are about how many such relatives 
you may have living outside the United States. Some of the following questions may not 
apply to you, but | need to ask them anyway. 


E-19. Do you have a (husband /wife) living outside the United States? 
i hareansernmemnnemneupenaienneineenEeD 1 (a) 
Ti qraseeneneneee 2 (€-20) 


(a). Does your (husband /wife) intend t~ come to the United States to live? 


Ti cenusnenstansnerensnnnn>-enanemennemeennEE 1 
EID cemercensceommenenmanemnnenema 2 

E-20. Do you have any children of any age living outside the United States? Please include 

adopted children and stepchildren, but do not include sons-in-laws or daughters-in4aws. 

Ti cenguencsnsaneeneemensnennnnnansemmnnensengmemnamnees 1 (€-21) 
en 2 (€-23) 

E-21. Do you have any children living outside the United States who are under 21 years of age? 
Wail cosnesnscensnennenneneqenesnmmmenssnenmnesnecnnsenenemaneemnennatenenannenentatae 1 (a) 
SP ceemateunanenmsenenenmennnn 2 (€-22) 


(a). How many of your children under 21 living outside the United States are not 
married? 


ae UNDER 21, NOT MARRIED  (b) 
eee 00 (Cc) 
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(b). How many of these unmarried children intend to come to the United States to 
live? 
ag UNDER 21, NOT MARRIED, INTEND 
TO COME TO THE UNITED STATES (c) 
EE eerenererneenrnienees 00 (c) 
(c). How many of your children under 21 living outside the United States are married? 
2 2 UNDER 21, MARRIED (d) 
EE etter 00 (e) 
(d). How many of these married children intend to come to the United States to live? 
ws UNDER 21, MARRIED, INTEND TO 
COME TO THE UNITED STATES (e) 
SS eerntenteneesmerneneemennmem 00 (e) 
(e). TOTAL (a) PLUS (c) = |__ |__| = NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 21 LIVING 
OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
You have told me you have child/children under 21 living outside of 
(NUMBER) 
the United States. Is that correct? 
Ti caeeenenrenenereneanmeneneacemne 1 
EN 2 (RECONCILE) 
E-22. Do you have any children living outside the United States who are 21 years of age or older? 
EE 1 (a) 
Sl camsnenmeneneemmennmnemmnsenen 2 (E-23) 
(a). How many of your children 21 or older living outside the United States are not 
married? 
aes 21 OR OLDER, NOT MARRIED (b) 
EE comnsnstnenerenneeenenenenamenennttn 00 (c) 
(b). How many of these unmarried children intend to come to the United States to 


live? 


aS 21 OR OF DFR, NOT MARRIED, INTEND 
TO CO4E TO THE UNITED STATES § (c) 


(c). 


How many of your children 21 of older living outside the United States are 


|_ |_| 21 OR OLDER, MARRIED (d) 
ENT 00 (e) 
(d). | How many of these married children intend to come to the United States to live? 
ge 21 OR OLDER, MARRIED, INTEND TO 
COME TO THE UNITED STATES (e) 
(e). TOTAL (a) PLUS (c)=| | | = NUMBER OF CHILDREN 21 OR OLDER LIVING 
OUTSIDE OF THE UTD STATES. 
You have told me you have child/children 21 of older living outside of 
(NUMBER) 
the United States. |s that correct? 
ee 1 
i ccrnsinnnmemenannsemneennen 2 (RECONCILE) 
E-23. Do you have any parents living outside the United States? Please include stepparents or 
adoptive parents, but do not include a father-in-law or mother-in-law. 
1 ecnenmeenennanen 1 (a&b) 
i esunenenneanntitinnn 2 (E€-24) 
(a). How many? 
|_ |_| PARENTS 
(b). How many of these parents intend to come to the United States to live? 
|_ |__| PARENTS INTEND TO COME 
TO THE UNITED STATES 
E-24. Do you have any brothers or sisters living outside the United States? Please include 
stepbrothers or sisters, but do not include brothers-in-law or sisters-in-law. 
Ti re venesnspesunnnatnenainnnnennepensnemmmmmnneenenmment 1 (a&b) 
TT 2 (BOX 13) 
(a). How many? 
ee BROTHERS /SISTERS 
(b). How many of these brothers or sisters intend to come to the United States to live? 


|__ |__| BROTHERS/SISTERS INTEND TO COME TO THE UNITED 
STATES 
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BOX 13 REFER TO E-19 THROUGH E-23. 


ONE OR MORE RELATIVES INTEND TO COME TO THE U. S. [) (€-25). 
NO RELATIVES INTEND TO COME TO THE U. S. [) (€-26). 
E-25. Have any steps been taken to bring (this /these) relative(s) to the United States? 
For example, has anyone... 
YES NO OK 
a. filed a written application on their behalf with the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization service?.............. 1 2 8 
b. provided money, encouragement, or information? ..... 1 2 8 
C. SPOKEN With @ IAWYEP? ..00..... cc ccceceseeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 2 8 
d. got information from the U.S. government on 
Immigration PrOCEDUES? ..0...........cccccceeeeseeeeeeeeeeeees 1 2 8 
E-26. Since January 1991, including short trips, about how many times have you left the United 
States? 
eS TIMES 
Fe Grermenenennennenenmmmnnsemneeenne 000 (SECTION F) 
E-27. Since January 1991, (including short trips) about how many days, weeks, or months, in total, 
have you spent outside of the United States? 
|__|___|___| DAYS, OR 
|__|___|___| WEEKS, OR 
|__|__|__| MONTHS 
E-28. On these occasions, why did you decide to leave the United States? Was it... 
YES NO 
OE ttt ersces-- mmr 1 2 
Dy cxccssessennmgrcececcnssersensesceceeseccscersenssnnseses 1 2 
C. to visit relatives Or frieMds? oo... eeseeeeeeeeeeees 1 2 
cen ctenettrnegccnssnnenmnenene 1 2 
e. to reside in Mexico or Canada? OF .............c cece 1 2 
f. for some other reason? (SPECIFY: 
) 1 2 
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F. SOCIAL SERVICES 


REFER TO FAMILY LIST AND SAY: Now I'll be asking you some questions about your use of social services 
(and that of your family in this household. By family, | mean the names on this list. Please refer to this list when 
answering questions about your family. Please do not include any other household members). 


F-1. a cua dnsne Gen aoe in ee cent ene 2 oath 
CALENDAR MONTH) were you (or any of your family members living with you in the same 
household) receiving financial assistance or food stamps from a public or government agency in 
the United States? 

Ee 1 
TN 2 
ea errsersncreneerenensnescemmnnemnnieen 7 
SEI hcteerrrnmnmnsemmeneeneen 8 
F-2. More specifically, in (LAST CALENDAR MONTH) did you (or any family member) receive benefits 


or financial assistance from any of the sources on this card? 


READ SHOW CARD SLOWLY UNTIL FIRST YES. AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children), SS! (Supplemental Security income), State or Local General Assistance, UI 
(Unemployment Insurance Compensation), Workers Compensation, Social Security, Child 
Support, Retirement/Pension Funds, Food Stamps, WIC vouchers, School lunch benefits 
(free or reduced price), Food basket, food pantry contributions, or any other financial 


assistance. 
a | oe ee eee 
aa ne 7 leo 
SEES Gatti benceuensscansesnesnesnenemmemesmmamnennnennmanne 8 


IF RESPONSE TO F-1 AND F-2 INCONSISTENT, DO NO. . ECONCILE. 


BOX 14 REFER TO HOUSEHOLD GRID. 
AT LEAST ONE FAMILY MEMBER IS BETWEEN 3 AND 18 YEARS OLD [} (¢ -3). 
NO FAMILY MEMBERS BETWEEN 3 AND 18 YEARS OLD [} (i 4). 
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F-3. 


F-4, 


F-5, 


ien0dth demeneemanaensenen school lunch benefits? 


NE 1 
a eaeeeeaaaettananerceen aeRO TORENT 2 
Be Sincere 8 


any source? 


i errecenennssnerssneensrenmnsannennnnestanretenencaeeneneatAaee ERNE 1 
rete iaaesesracennenneneeetenenentanennRAAARAEUAER EERSTE 2 
Ee 8 


In (LAST CALENDAR MONTH), did you (or anyone in your family) receive WIC vouchers? (The 
Women, Infants, and Children Health and Nutrition program). 


TIED vse cannecenaqenanenesatensvenneacenequtnnsennessvnsneneseineneanannesnesnensseusssees 1 

SD comanatastnmnatamsnevernenecomecsoceeneneunmnnesemeqnenesenanenaennanenaavecenesenets 2 

EG Cee vnenecennereseceervessscnnsennensenenssenenneneesnresoeensneneneceen 8 
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ASK F-7 AND F-8 FOR EACH "YES" IN F-6. 


F-6. ee F-7. Who In your family actually F-8. How much did 
MONTH), did you (or received the (INCOME SOURCE)? (RECIPIENT) receive from 
anyone in your family) Include only those people whose (INCOME SOURCE) last 
receive (INCOME names were on the check or who month? 
SOURCE)? were actually issued coupons. 
[PROBE: Who else received 
(INCOME SOURCE)?) 


INCOME SOURCE RECIPIENT'S NAME AND PERSON # AMOUNT RECEIVED 


a. AFDC (Aid to Families a |_ |__| a. .00 
with Dependent Children |_ |_| .00 (F-6b) 

|__| 00 

|_I_l 00 


HAHAHA 


AAAS 


PAA AH 


| Insurance Compensation) 


PAA A 


AAA AH 


AAAS 


PAA GS 


ASK F-7 AND F-8 FOR EACH "YES" IN F-6. 

F-6. ao F-7. Who in your family actually F-8. How much did 
MONTH), did you (or received the (INCOME SOURCE)? (RECIPIENT) receive from 
anyone in your family) Include only those people whose (INCOME SOURCE) last 
receive (INCOME names were on the check or who month? 

SOURCE)? were actually issued coupons. 
[PROBE: Who else received 
(INCOME SOURCE)?] 
INCOME SOURCE RECIPIENT'S NAME AND PERSON # AMOUNT RECEIVED 

h. Retirement/Pension Funds | h | |__| h. $ .00 
YES....... 1 (F-7)- Pwr $ .00 (F-6i) 
NO w.ss0es 2 (8 on $ 00 
DK........ 8 (is |_ tl $ 00 

|. Food Stamps | wry I. $ .00 
YES....... 1 (F-7)> | iIeitJ] §$ 00 | 
NO... 2 Qs — $ ‘oo f 7) 
OK......... 8 (js -— = $ .00 | 

(1) Who in iis household was covered < 

by the Food Stamps that 

(RECIPIENT) received? 
| 
-- 
|__ |_| p (FS 
Reda 

. on 

Ladiedil 

j. Any other financial 

assistance? What kind? 
(SPECIFY: 
) 
i -|].|'i—* 
VES.ecce 1 (F2)4 i717] $s 00 f° '5) 
NO... 2 (BOx15) § ae =e $ .00 
 —— 8 (80x15) + 

BOX 15 REFER TO F-6, ITEM “i (FOOD STAMPS) ABOVE. 

RECEIVES FOOD STAMPS, F-6, ITEM “i* CODED YES (1) [_] (SECTION G). 
DOES NOT RECEIVE FOOD STAMPS, ©-6, ITEM “I CODED 
NO OR DK (2 OR 8) [] (F-9). 
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F-9. Have you ever heard of the Food Stamp Program? 


ENE cece ee ee 1 (F-10) 
Si eieneesiaiiiiiataeimi 2 (SECTION G) 
F10. Do you know .. . 
YES NO 
a. how to apply for Food Stamps? ..............ccccccccscsscssseese. 1 2 


b. the requirements to participate 
in the Food Stamp program? ................cccccccssssscesssosseee 1 2 


G. HEALTH INSURANCE/CHILD CARE 


HEALTH 
G-1. The following questions are about your health care insurance. Are you now covered by... 
YES NO OK 
a. Medicaid (MediCAL or ACCESS), or any other 
type of state government medical assistance? ........... 1 2 8 
HIE elsntenreenennsseseonsconssnenesnsstetnetennentenenmmaneen 1 2 8 
G-2. Are you now covered by ... 
YES NO DOK 
.. health insurance obtained through your job?.............. 1 2 8 
b. health insurance obtained through the job 
of another family MEMbEM? uc ceeeeeeteeeeeeeees 1 2 8 
c. health insurance obtained directly from an 
INSUFANCE COMPANY? ............cccceececeeeeesseeeeeeeeeeee o eeees 1 2 8 
BOX16 REFER TOG-2 
CODED NO (2) [] (G-3) 


RESPONDENT HAS PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE THROUGH OWN 


RESPONDENT HAS NO PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE, ALL ITEMS 
JOB, ITEM "a" COMED YES (1) Oo G4) 


ALL OTHERS LJ (G-5) 


G-4. 


People have different reasons for not being covered by private health insurance. What are 


the reasons you yourself are not covered by private health insurance? 


CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY. 
(PROBE: Any other reason?) 


TOO EXPENSIVE. ......ccssssccssscccssscccsccsssssssseecssssessssssssee 01 
UNEMPLOYED, REASON RELATED TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT ...........c.ccccsssssscsccsssssssssscsssssssssssessssen 02 
DON'T NEED, HAVE BEEN HEALTHY.............0.c0c000000 03 
USE MEDICAID (MEDICAL) /MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 04 
lt ETE 05 
DON'T KNOW HOW TO GET IT. o..ccssssssssssssssscssssssssssee 06 
NOT OFFERED BY EMPLOYER ...........:ccsccsssssssssssssses 07 
OTHER (SPECIFY: 

) 08 


Fi sascssescosnesensenersecenevcassnvenesoves coenseneenseenseeunsneercenseeneceenennqneense 1 
FREI ptsncecccsenrceoneneencnccsoeseserseseneoenoenmsanooneveseenoneseneeencanenennenenens 2 
Si recerexspensecessevcvevacenenes. segenemnanencnsssonne. -ovsssnoneenectentunenscneate 3 


> (G-5) 


iF RESPONDENT HAS NO FAMILY MEMBERS LIVING IN HOUSEHOLD, SKIP TO H-1, 


F DRAW FAMILY LINE BELOW 
G4. neo le about private health insurance coverage of family members. is 
(FAMILY covered by private health insurance? 


REFER RESPONDENT TO FAMILY LIST AND ASK FUR FAMILY MEMBERS WHOSE NAMES 
ARE ABOVE FAMILY LINE ON HOUSEHOLD GRID. 


PER- 
YES NO DK SON# 
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BOX 17 REFER TO FAMILY MEMBERS ABOVE LINE IN HOUSEHOLD GRID. 


ONE OR MORE FAMILY MEMBERS UNDER AGE 13 ["} (G-6) 
NO FAMILY MEMBERS UNDER AGE 13 ["} (SECTION H) 
CHILD CARE 
G46. ate ne ten a th lie an tile ct at nt ett 
looking for work, in school or training. In this household, did your family need child care 
during (LAST CALENDAR MONTH)? 
EE 1 
Rit a ei Mlle at ble Le IO acl al 2 (SECTION H) 
G-7. in (LAST CALENDAR MONTH), who paid for the child care? 
CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY. 
(PROBE: Anyone else?) 
a. RESPONDENT OR RESPONDENT'S FAMILY ............ 1 
b. FEDERAL, STATE OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT ........... 2 
c. CHILD CARE AT NO CHARGE 0.0.0... 3 
d. OTHER (SPECIFY: 
) 4 


BOX18 REFER TOG-7. 
IS CODE 1 CIRCLED? 


G8. — ee 
$| |.00 LAST MONTH 
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H. ASSETS AND HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


Now | have some questions about your assets, Income and expenses (and those of family members who 
live in the same household as you in the United States). 


H-1. Do you (and/or your husband /wile/partner) own any real estate, such as a house, farm, or 
United States? 


H-2. 

H-3. Een GERD CY GRY TEP OD GPRD END Ci CRRA © ED Gen CORNY OY 
CIRCLE THE LOWEST NUMBER WHEN 2 OR MORE SEEM TO APPLY. REFER TO 
HOUSEHOLD GRID IF NECESSARY. 

| | 

1 (145) 
ae | 13 
| | C. 3 (H4) 
d. ~ 4 4) 
@. someone else not living in this household? ................. 5 (4) 
H-4. Do you (and/or your husband /wife/partner) .. . 
@. rent from the owner (person, agency or 

organization), 1 

b. rent from someone else, 2 
c. work in exchange for your housing, or $3 Hs) 
d. pay no rent? . 4 He 
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H4. 


H-7. 


il ee ile i naan sn hn ee decetinanen sone cine 
MONTH)? 


Sill l_|.00 
ee 9008 
NOTHING (NONE OR MORTGAGE 

HAS BEEN PAID OFP)...........:::ss:ssssssnesssvessneesnesnnesnseneeneenenns 0000 


In (LAST CALENDAR MONTH), which persons, including yourself, contributed to paying 
housing expenses, such as rem, mortgage and/or utiiity bills? 


ENTER NAME(S) AND PERSON NUMBER(S) FROM HOUSEHOLD GRID. 
PERSON ¢ NAME 


ae 
wy 
= 
FRIENDS OR RELATIVES NOT LIVING INHOUSEHOLD [[] 


Is there a telephone in the (house /apartment) where you live (in the United States)? 


— 1 

SUTED cocnescenesnecnantanessteecietneeneenemenocmnnenneetinemineneiiiines 2 
(a) Do you (and your family) pay for local telephone service? 

Oe 1 


orm Which letter comes closest to how much total money you (and your 
family) have in cash, in the bank, or in other ‘investments? ish... 


kd 


SO an 1 

QQ (OOS 2 »(BOX 19) 

Cc. $2,000 " $2,990, GBP vececcceccccccceccsocccece ecccecccces 3 ‘ 

d. $3,000 or mors? ................ 4 }(GECTION) 
Se GPUs cnsscscesconettititnensntbiiinestiieamntinn Agbimmeee 8 (BOX 19) 


REFER TO FAMILY MEMBERS ABOVE FAMILY LINE IN HOUSEHOLD GRID. 
ENTER TOTAL NUMBER, INCLUDING RESPONDENT 
Londen FAMILY MEMBERS 
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CIRCLE FAMILY SIZE BELOW AND ASK H-9 AS APPROPRIATE BASED ON FAMILY SIZE 
ENTERED IN BOX 19. 


I V/as your total family income in (LAST CALENDAR MONTH) from 
these sources less or more than (AMOUNT)? 


logiude money from earned income, Social Security retirement, survivors’, or disability 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI), Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
, State or Local General Assistance, non-medical Veteran's Administration benefits, 
Unemployment insurance benefits, retirement income, disability income, educational 
assistance, annulty income, interest and dividends, rental income, support from a relative or 
friend outside the household, and any other money received. 


FAMILY SIZE FAMILY SIZE 

GARD 1 LESS THAN $900...0000 ’ 11 LESS THAN $3,700... ’ 

$900 OR MORE .....cscsesss 2 $3,700 OR MORE ..sccccsnon 2 

2 LESS THAN $1,100... ’ 12 LESS THAN $4,000........... ’ 

$1,100 OR MORE ......cscn 2 $4,000 OR MORE ......s 2 

9 LESS THAN $1,400............. ’ 13 LESS THAN $4,200............ ’ 

$1,400 OR MORE... 2 $4,200 OR MORE css 2 

4 LESS THAN $1,700............ ’ 14 LESS THAN $4,800........... { 

$1,700 OR MORE... 2 $4,500 OR MORE... 2 

5 LESS THAN $2,000............ ’ 15 LESS THAN $4,800............ ’ 

$2,000 OR MORE ........: 2 $4,800 OR MORE... 2 

6 LESS THAN $2,300............. ’ 16 LESS THAN $5,100............ { 

$2,300 OR MORE... 2 $5,100 OR MORE... 2 

7 LESS THAN $2,500.......... ’ 17 LESS THAN $5,400............ ’ 

$2,500 OR MORE......cccs 2 $5,400 OR MORE .......0... 2 

8 LESS THAN $2,800............ ’ 18 LESS THAN $5,700............ { 

$2,800 OR MORE... 2 $5,700 OR MORE 0... 2 

9 LESS THAN $3,100............ ’ 19 LESS THAN $5,900............ ’ 

$3,100 OR MORE... 2 $5,900 OR MORE.............. 2 

10 LESS THAN $3,400............. ’ 20 LESS THAN $6,200............ { 

$3,400 OR MORE ......ccco. 2 $6,200 OR MORE «0.0... 2 

REFER TO H-9. 

H-9 = LESS THAN $ AMOUNT (CODE 1) 0 (80x 21). 
H-@ = $ AMOUNT OR MORE (CODE 2) [) (SECTION )). 
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BOX 21 REFER TO HOUSEHOLD GRID ABOVE FAMILY LINE 
RESPONDENT HAS NO FAMILY MEMBERS [] (BOX 22) 
AT LEAST ONE FAMILY MEMBER OTHER THAN RESPONDENT 
CURRENTLY WORKING (E-15 = 1) [) (H-10) 
ALL FAMILY MEMBERS NOT WORKING (E-15 = 2 OR 3) [] (BOX 22) 
[F] ENTER PERSON NUMBER(S) AND NAME(S) OF FAMILY MEMBERS, OTHER 
THAN RESPONDENT, WHO ARE WORKING. 
H-10. Please look at this card. Teli me the letter for the total amount of pay before deductions that 
(NAME) received for (his/her) work last week. Was it... 
D PERSON EARNINGS 
-10 NUMBER NAME _ CODE 
EARNINGS 
CODE AMOUNT |_| All 
a. less than $50.00, 
b $50.00 - $99.99, |e ao | 
Cc $100.00 > $149.99, 
d $150.00 - $199.99, wo = 
e $200.00 - $249.99, | | | | | 
f $250.00 - $299.99, eatiniel il 
g. $300.00 - $399.99, ua |_| 
h. $400.00 - $499.99, 
i. $500.00 or more? ea Rall 
j. NO INCOME 
k. DON'T KNOW am Aad 
I REFUSED 
|__| i” 


Now | have a few questions about household expenses. 


BOX22 REFER TOH-3. 


RESPONDENT OR OTHER FAMILY MEMBER OWNS HOME 


CJ (4-11) 
Cj (H-12) 


(CODE 1 OR 2) 
OTHER OWNER (CODE 3, 4, OR 5) 
H-11 enti 
separately from the regular mortgage 
payment? 
YES NO DK 
(1) Property taxes?................ i(b&c) 2 8 
(2) Homeowner 
Association fees? ............ i(b&c) 2 8 
(3) Condominium fees? ........ 1(b&c) 2 8 
(4) Homeowner's 
WINSUFANCE? ..............cccseeees 1(b&c) 2 8 


vehicles (RVs) and motorcycles. 


(b) What was the amount 


of your last payment? 
DK 

$ .00 8 
$ 00 8 
$ .00 8 
$ .00 8 
$ .00 8 


(c) How mary times per 
year do you make this 
payment? 


— Saye ee Please exclude recreational 


NO 


WHEE ctssscsvenssensntencrenecetonensnes 


(a) How many cars, small trucks, or vans are owned by you (or your farity)? 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


ASK 1-14 THROUGH H-17, IN ORDER, FOR VEHICLE 1, VEHICLE 2, VEHICLE 3. 


START WITH NEWEST VEHICLE. 
VEHICLE 1 VEHICLE 2 VEHICLE 3 
1-14 Who (ie/are) the & recone | |_| a rencone | |_| a rercone | |_| 
owner(s) of the 
(newest /neot 
neweet) motor NAME NAME NAME 
vehicle? 
b. ramsone |_| | b. rencone |_| | b. rencone | |_| 
4 NAME NAME NAME 
H-15 What ie the year, lita) }) J} lia) jj lia) | J} 
and YEAR YEAR YEAR 
of thie vehicle? 
MAKE MAKE MAKE 
MODEL MODEL MODEL 
(a) IF ANY ITEM In H-15 1S IF ANY ITEM In 1-15 1S iF ANY ITEM IN 1-15 IS 
UNKNOWN, ASK: If this UNKNOWN, ASK: If this UNKNOWN, ASK: If this 
vehicle were sold, what vehicle were sold, what vehicle were sold, what 
would it sell for in its would it sell for in its would it sell for in its 
present condition? presem condition? present condition? 
$ .00 $ 00 $ 00 
AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT 
OK 8 DK 8 DK 8 
4 
H-16 Is thie vehicle 
used primarily for ves 1 YES 1 ves 1 
ether business 
purposes or for the No 2 NO 2 NO 2 
tvaneportation of a 
disabled person? | 
1-17 |e there another VES .......0. 1 @axi-14- VES .....0000 1 @axi14- a 1 (4-18) 
vehicle which has 4-17 FOR NEXT +17 FOR NEXT 
not been asked VEHICLE) VEHICLE) 
about? 2 erie) 2 +19) NO...ccsseeees 2 (+19) 


H-16 if the other vehicle(s) owned by you (and your family) were sold, what would (it/they) sell for in (its /the'r) present 
condition? 


$ 00 $ 00 $ 00 


H-19 Do you (or anyone in your family) own a motorcycle not used for any business? 


ves 1 (@ 
No uo. 2 (SECTION |) 


ASK (a) FOR MOTORCYCLE 1 AND MOTORCYCLE 2. 


MOTORCYCLE 1 MOTORCYCLE 2 


(a) ‘if thie vehicle were sold, what would $ 00 $ 00 
& sell for in ts present condition? AMOUNT AMOUNT 


. “ 


The nest two questions are about your own income in 1991, not including any income received by other 
members of your family. 


1-1. Please take a look at this card. What is the letter that comes closest to your annual income 
from work in 1991, before taxes or deductions? 


Include your earnings from wages, salaries, commissions, bonuses, tips, business and farm 


income, partnership, or professional practice. 
CIRCLE ONE CODE ONLY 

inci cittrerninrieteemrcies eee 01 
SHOW iter 02 
l-1 HRP OR III crennsvssseossvsconescesnsensecsvsnnrnnpesennoenennensonneets 03 
I cnctnnencsrcesnetereniemnenesnrecentinneientamiiie 04 
I ciitececcrteetncetertrrinnetnrectetinnmnatets 05 
IIE asnncessssrressscesnssnenenenesntnneuntennnntencenaste 06 
A GCE citscscnscnscnsrnrseceemaneemnnenpmnenmnueiets 07 
BI cncrnsnetetneennnmnntn 08 
HEED OUNIIIIIIIII coccorsecsnenssssssnsngnqnetscceonnoscenousgvosnoenaniens 09 
«OUI nn cornresssnssennsssntaneseinnentoeenennenennementtt 10 
K. $40,000 - $44,900, oon. cccccccccccccsccscsssssesssssssssssesceees 11 
POUT cncscrssssortesscetesternenonmneeneenenneeenn 12 
OD, GPO UTE ccssssssrcnsesnencsstsnnscsseennnnnnnentnnennienntuataat 13 
M. $60,000 OR OVER un... cccccceccecccccsssessseseeens 14 
Ge eccscescsssssseeseoevecsensnecsemnrssnstetnecnecepionbtincennnent 00 
TPT Ui hactesnssenesensovescensevetenpeesenesesnensopeneneneemnenes 96 
q. REFUSED 97 


Did you receive any other income from any of the sources on this card in 1991? 


interest from money in the bank, money from people who rent housing from you, State or 
Local General Assistance, Social Security, Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), 
financial support from other government programs, money from friends or relatives living in 
the United States but outside of your household. 


SARS ne 2 oe 


1-3. 


What letter on this card comes closest to your annual income in 1991 from these sources, 
that is, other than income from work? 


I-3 


D 


CIRCLE ONE CODE ONLY 
Ca ccc enreseeretseeeetne, eenneneneeeneneete Ui 
OR GI scsscssrtnscsscresnsnsntnsememrseseemeemeneneeeeens 02 
= GIOUIIIIIIE =ccescncsnrssnssesocssnesansetansentenaseeneesnenteenanattenns 03 
BNI sts scnsnenctsrncsncerscenatetbnsntenenenenemnnemeatinasies 04 
BE OUIIIIIIE cxcnsctsrsnsenensestncssanrntnesernasenmnemcseenncens 05 
RID © III, scccescccccccescccsccccsscscssecesecsccossoososcesoesens 06 
G. $15,000 - $19,999, ..on..scccccccscccsssssssssssssssssssecsssessssseesenen 07 
Td GP CUTIE cccscsnsrsssnnosnsunsnonenneceemmssntunnenanmemmnntteds 08 
POUT cocucrscnssnsesorencsnnemnnnenstonnnssntsennasbeneerentin 09 
SB entrees 10 
Kk. $35,000 - $39,909, ccc ccecssccsssssesessseeeees 1 
IP OUI cccresccssssssessennennenssntenanserectuetnomneensesiate 12 
M. $45,000 - $49,909, 0... ccccccccccccccsscsescssessessescseees 13 
M. $60,000 - $54,000, 0. cccccccsesccsscecssesees 14 
OO Ca crttrncenesssnnsinensiaieeeins 1§ 
IRIE rr ree prrepnerennenenrnnIrNE IE 16 
i  ccctncsceceserecccsscnessesvosessenprnnenseevonpeesettianestnaes 00 
SEP WI csinsiicensctuncsesnscntnscccencensebencstonnennesnmamntnaneinens 98 
By Feet coscenccnsnccsnencnenanesessoseesnencnsnentonensertnnvenseneniiaan 97 
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your family’s income, inc'uding your own. Please think of all the family 
household in 1991. 


1-4. Once again, take a look at this card. What is the letter that comes closest to your total family 
incame from all sources in the United States in 1991, including yours? 


Please include the combined income from all family members living in the United States and 


brothers-in-aw, and sisters-intaw 
CIRCLE ONE CODE ONLY 
DO  cercrecrsrecensrsenerennuenernnen eee 01 
SHOW b. $3,000 - $6,909, ............ ee 02 
1-4 C. $6,000 - $6,900, 0.00... eee 03 
Be I, cecnsrrrrsrsrssnnernsnnserensenncenenecenennneennens 04 
DD, GP OUI, exscrcsssccrrscrsssnnessennesseenmnamnenatenetnmennnanes 05 
f. $15,000 - $19,909. ...................... 06 
GQ. $20,000 - $24,999, 0.0.0.0... 07 
Th. $25,000 - $20,900, 0... ccc cccsesssssssssssssessssserseseeses 08 
A ED OUTED, cccocecsccsesscnsesnsenesennsnncenseqnennsainneennninne 09 
J. $35,000 - $39,909, .................0.0. 10 
k. $40,000 - $44,990, nee 11 
I. $45,000 - $49,980, 12 
M. $50,000 - $59,900, .........ccccccccccccscscscsssessssssssresssesseees 13 
N. $60,000 - $60,990, 00.0... 14 
0. $70,000 OR OVER...................... 1§ 
PD. NO INCOME uu. ccccsccceeeeeseenees 00 
q. DON'T KNOW..................000. 98 
P. PEPUGED....0...........ccccccccccsccscess 97 


1-6. Many people living in the United States send money to relatives and friends in other courtries 


and this is a perfectly acceptable procedure. How much of the money you (and your family) 
eamed in 1991 did you send to relatives and friends i other countries? 
PROBE: Approximately how much? 


a. AMOUNTSENT: $|_|_|,!__|_|__|.00 


OR 
PERCENTSENT: | | |% 
b. NO MONEY SENT ............... eens .. (OOK 
i, TEI cnn cossaushenennennensneteeenemeneeenenente” “tes . e987 (1-9) 
9 OL] Le 999996 
1-6. In what form was the money usually sent to another country in 1991? Was it ... 
CIRCLE ONE CODE ONLY. 
Oe,  G censssremnsernsnmmmnnnanntmninnmen 1 
b. by mersomal CHECK, 2.2... ccc cceeesseseseseeeceeseneneeeeeees 2 
C. DY MOMOY OFMOF, oon... eee cccsetcesessesesceceseeesteseseeneneees 3 
d. by a transfer from a bank or financial 
TEED, sovcepuensennnesoneneseestessscneseutbevasneteasrenteesesesetaneenen 4 
@. by traveler's CHECKS, OF 2.0.0... ccccescsssssssesesesesseseseeeeees 5 
f. In some other way? (SPECIFY, 
) 6 
1-7. To what country was this money sent in 1991? 
COUNTRY 
1-8. Who in your family usually decided how much money to send in 1991? 


ENTER NAME(S) AND PERSON NUMBER(S) FROM HOUSEHOLD GRID. 


PEROT e NAME 

PLABONe NAME 

SOMEONE NO LONGER IN HOUSEHOLD 0 
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(a). What was the approximate total value of these gifts and money? 


$|_ ||| .00 
VALUE OF GIFTS AND MONEY 


I-11. 


THIS PAGE INTENTIONALLY BLANK 


3 ‘ 
—— /32 


ATTACH MINI LABEL HERE 


J. CLOSING 


J, Say Sate yeu ase tie We 0 taghane matey aha yau ean be censhed, bast © 
case | need to clarily what | have written? 


Mabel = '~hrdidl ~~ 


J-2. Could you please give me the name and phone number of someone who does not live with 
you who would know your current telephone number, just in case you move? 


FIRST NAME LAST NAME 


teks '-' late lnsle 


Please also give me the name of the city and state in which (NAME) lives. 


TOWN STATE 
J. And what le (NAME)'s relationship to you? 
RELATIONSHIP TO RESPONDENT 


BOX 23 CLOGING STATEMENT 
Thank you very much for your help in this survey. We appreciate your cooperation. 


INTERVIEWER'S SIGNATURE: 

DATE INTERVIEW COMPLETED: 

INTERVIEWER: TEAR OFF THIS PAGE, ATTACH MiNi |.D. LABEL, AND INSERT PAGE IN 
CASE FOLDER 
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